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TO THE PUBLIC. 


HE Proprietors of the Massacnusetrs Macazine, for a confid- 
erable increafe of patronage, during the year, fince they purchaf- 

ed the copyright of their predeceflors, feel grateful to the liberality of 
aliterary community. Atthe fame time, they regret, that the remifinefs 
of their fubfcribers, at a diftance trom the metropolis, the appreciation of 
journey-work, and the enhanced price of paper, will neceflitate them to 


omit the publication of the Magazine, for three months after the com- 


pletion of the prefent volume. This interval, they flatter themfelves, 
will enable them to colleét their outftanding debts, and to revive their 
Monthly Mufeum, on an improved plan, which fhall more equally repay 
them for their /adour, and the public for its patronage. 


—SPitONO Ei i= 
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[The annexed Piare is an emblematical reprefentation of WinTeR.] 








HE wifdom and the power of 
the great Architect of the 
univerfe are not more confpicuous, 
in the worlds, which to the aftron- 
omer’s view, rife on world, than is 
his goodnefs in the fupport furnith- 
ed for the creatures that inhabit 
the earth. The natural caufes, 
which oceafion the froft and the 
forms of winter, give all the in- 
habitants of the earth, in turn, the 
beauties of Spring, the warmth of 
Summer, and the bounty of Au- 
tumn. Should the prefiding Deity 
withdraw his hand from the fy{tem 
of nature, the heavenly bodies 
would interfere, and the beautiful 
ftructure of the folar fyitem would 
return to its former chaos. Should 
the earth meet with obfiru&ion in 
its diurnal motion, we might be 
{corched with the inftant blaze of 
the fun, or left in perpetual froft 
and darknefs. But uniform is the 
Operation of the great principle of 
Nature, benevolent is its Author, 
and with devout gratitude we may 
exclaim, Allelujah, the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth, 


“ Nature! great parent ! whofe unceafing 
hand 

Rolls round the feafons of the changeful 
year, 

How mighty, how majeftic are thy works! 

With what a pleafing dread they {well the 
foul ! 

That fees aftonifh’d! and aftpnifl’d fings! 

Winter, that apparently is the de- 
Rruction of vegetable life, fertilizes 
the ground. 

«« At prefent the earth is buried 
under ice and jnow—the inhabi- 
tants of the foreft howl more hide- 
oufly—the wild beafts are prefied 
with hunger, the whole world ap- 
pears dead: But under this appear- 
ance of death, God watches, over 
fainting nature, and calls to exitt- 
ence things which are not yet in be- 
ing.” _f 

Remember, ye wealthy and afflu- 
ent, the fofis and daughters of afilic- 
tion and diftrefs! Think of thofe, 
into whofe fhattered dwellings pov- 
erty enters to increafe the inclem- 
ency and the horrors of the prefent 
feafon. Diftribute bread to the 
and clothes to the naked. 


Be 
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come upon you 





“ Thought fond man 

Of thefe, and all the thoufand namelefs ills, 

That one incgflant ftruggle render life, 

One fcene of toil, of fuff’ring, and of fate, 

Vice in his high career would ftand ap- 
pall’d, * 

And heedlefs, rambling Impulfe, lean to 

think ; a hs 

The confcious heart of Charity would 
warm, 

And her wide foul Benevolence dilate; 

The focial tear would rife, the focial figh; 

And into clear perfecton, gradual blifs, 

Refining ftill, the focial paflions work.” 


As pafs the feafons of the year, 
fo pais the periods of human life. 
« *Tis done! dread winter {preads his lat- 
eft glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquer’d 
year. , 
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Be the minifters of heaven to the 
poor and the forrowful, God will 
accept the tribute as the moft pleaf- 
ing facrifice, and the blefling of 
thofe who were ready to perifh fhall 


How dead the vegetable kingdom lies 


How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide exe 
tends ! 

His defolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 

See here thy pictur’d life; pafs fome few 
years, 

Thy flow’ring {pring, thy fymmer’s ardent 
ftrength, 

The fober autumn fading into age, 

And pale, concluding winter comes at laft, 

And thuts the fcene. Ah, whither now 
are fled 

Thofe dreams of greatnefs? thofe unfolid 

hopes 

Of happinefs ? thofe longings after fame? 

Thofe reftlefs cares? thofe bufy buftling 
days ? 

Thofe gay fpent, feftive nights ? thofe veer. 
ing thoughts, 

Loft between good and ill, that fhar’d thy 
life ? | 

All now are vanifh’d. Virtue fole fur- 
vives, | 

Immortal, never failing friend of man, 

His guide to happinefs on high. 
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The INVESTIGATOR. No. V. 


The tune of my Colin, has ceas’d 
To roufe up the {mile of content ; 

He once had my forrow appeas’d, 
But now can no forrow prevent. 


I feel that my riches are gone, 
I know that my Colin is poor; 
Then how can my nature be fhown, 
When poverty knocks at the door? 





When the poor little child of defpair, 
All naked and wretched appears, 

With form, that's enchantingly fair, 

* Yet wafh’d with the tide of her tears. 


But, ah, I have nothing to give; 
Yet, how can I turn her away? 
How fee the {weet innocent grieve? 

Or hear fhe is gone to decay. 





HILEweallow keen fenjbili- 

ty to be one of the finelt 

and moft amiable traits in the char- 
acter of man; one of the greatelt 
fources of benevolence and human- 
ity; we mult, though ever fo un- 
willing, pronounce the caufe of 
wretchednefs and affliction to many 
of its poffeffors. It is an indubita- 


ble fact recorded in legible charac- 
ters on the death-roll of every na- 
tion, 

May we not with propricty, in 
our reflections on human nature, 
fet it down as a matter of doubt 
which is the happieft of the two; 
the man who poffeffes a delicate 
for mation of nerves, who melts at 

the 











the tale of forrow; fhudders at the 
found of affliftion, and as far as in 
him lies, pours the oil of confolation 
into the wounds of mifery ; or the 
man, who jogs on through life 
with honefty and good nature for 
his companions ; though little af- 
fe&ted atany, fave his own bodily 
infirmities, yet willing, if neceflity 
required, to lend a litt “ in helping 
aftallen brother, but awkward at 
weeping with the child of fenfibili- 
ty, and willing to bear the appeila- 
tion of phlegmatic? Some, at firit 
view, may be led to pronounce in 
favour of the former, apd even 
allege it is heyond a.doubt, that 
he is the happieft.”. To fuch we 
would recommend the ftudy of 
human nature, and a dofe of re- 
fection, which like eljxir-afmatic 
has, happily, the power of quieting 
the nerves of inconfiderate impet- 
volity, and of opping the mouth 
ef impudent folly. 

The pleafure of that man, whofe 
every feeling is alive, being found- 
ed on apeculiarity of incidents ; 
being clofely connected with the 
jituation and circumftances of thofe 
around him, and particularly de- 
pendent on the intereit he pofletles ; 
that every little occurrence affects 
him materially. If he fees an ob- 
je&t of charity, his happinefs de- 
pends upon alleviating his mifery ; 
the accomplifhment of which is 
not optional, but dependent on the 
property of him, who has a defire 
to beltow. Now, if he js poor, he 
wil] not only have the pain, which 
arifes from viewing a fellow mor- 
tal in diflrefs, but the reflection of 
his impoflibility to affift him. 

The iatisfaction and delight he ex- 
periences, be they ever {0 great, 
are of fo nice and frail a nature, to 
peculiarly mental, that the clofet 
of retirement feems to be the chict 
place of enjoyment. His pating 
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by a feene of riot and diffipation, 
(if a man of morality,) upon his 
return from vifiting an expiring 
wretch, whom he had in vain at- 
tempted to relieve ; mult awake in 
his mind fenfations truly diftrefling ; 
fuch fenfations, as the clofet, inftead 
of diminifhing, would greatly in- 
creafe, 

An inadvertent‘remark on fome 
charader prefent, though contrary 
to the knowledge of the man of 
feeling ; aremark trivial in itfelf, 
feparate from its being made on a 
character, fuppofed to be abfent, 
would unfit him for the pleafure of 
the fociety he was in, and afford 
ample reflection for the night en- 
fuing. 

The phlegmatic perfon, though 
he does not poles thefe finer feel- 
ings, is far from beirg brutal, ftu- 
pid, or unthoughtful. The above 
mentioned incidents, it is true, af- 
fect him, but not fo materially ; 
they do not raife that difquietude in 
his mind, which operates fo pow- 
erfully on the other, but give a 
pang like the eleétric fhock, which 
is foonover. ‘The time, which the 
other fpends in viewing the minute 
occurrences of nature; he occupies 
in furveying the grand and mighty 
whole. His ideas are certainly 
more enlarged, though perhaps not 
fo correct; while the other is gaz- 
ing his life-time on a fingle planet, 
to trace out the finger of Deity, he 
looks on the fea, earth and heaven- 
ly bodies, with rapture and aftonifh- 
ment, as the works of God. 

Though the pleafures of the 
phlegmatic are not fo delicate and 
refined, they are more fubftantial, 
and unaccompanied with that anxi- 
ety, which gives a zeit to thofe of 
the man of feeling. Is he not as 
beneficial to his neighbours as the 
former ? They are generally of the 
fame caft with himielf: Now, if he 
is, 
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is, which I think is beyond a doubt, 
he isas valuable a member of fociety. 
The endearments of life to him 
are far greater; he feels more con- 
tented with his condition; for it is 
in that he expeéts his greateft en- 
joyments ; the moft folid happinefs, 
and the only corporal pleafure. 
As to honefty and religion, they 
have an equal claim, for they are 
by no means connetted with either, 
that is, it does not require honelty 
or religion to make a man keenly 
fenfible, or truly phlegmatic. It is 
true he has an idea of heaven, and 
fuppofes it a place of folemn holi- 
neis, real virtue, and unending 
blifs ; but cannot relifh thofe fine 
poetic defcriptions, which awake 
the lively imagination to ecftacy of 
delight, and elevate the foul to a 
foretafte of thofe celeftial regions. 


“Where all united praife the eternal One, 
As from the orient rolls the radiant fun ; 
All join in concert, all in facred praite 
Attune their harps, and ftrikeceleflial lays, 
Unceafing glory fwells the holy f{pace, 
And little cherubs hymn cternal peace.” 


The man of keen fenfibility, if 


poor, is miferable for life, without 


benefitting the meaneft of creation. 
To the rich it opens a vein of happi- 
nefs, not to be enjoyed by himfelf 
fo much as by the fons of misfor- 
tune, who claim his protection, 
or inhabit his neighbourhood. Its 
operations on the mind are fo di- 
verfified, and lead to ations fo en- 
tirely different in themfelves, that it 
is impoflible oftentimes to diftin- 
guith its fubjects from thofe of folly. 
In Harley's munificence to the 
beggar, and attention to the unfor- 
tunate Mifs Atkins, we beliold its 
divine operations, and inftin¢tively 
admire the man. But when we 
fee“ The Ghoft, or oddifh man” 
pinching the ear of a favourite lap- 
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dog, for laying in a chair, once oc- 
cupied by this beloved and deceafed 
friend, we may laugh at the ac. 
tion, but lofe all refpect for the 
character. Yet both of thefe were 
men of the tendereft feeling and 
keeneft fenfibility; their former 
actions evinced it—it was indifputa- 
ble. 

There are many things in life 
the generality of mankind look up- 
on as trifling and unworthy atten- 
tion, which to men of feeling, are 
materially pleafing or difgutting. 
It is with minds as with bodies; 
fome can walk over ftones and bri- 
ers without feeling in the leaft in- 
commoded, while a pebble in the 
fhoe of Hurky unfits him for plea- 
lure. 

A kind of lunacy is ever atten. 
daat on people of this tender de- 
fcription ; they appear continually 
in a itate of liltiefinefs, always aim- 
ing at fomething new and ideal, 
which gives not only unhappinefs 
to thernfelves, but renders them dif- 
agreeable to thofe who are their 
companions in life. They gener- 
ally view the world on its fombre 
fide ; and forrow cuts them with 
its tharpeft edge. This makes 
them cry out with Goldfmith ;-— 


And what is friendfhip, but a name, 
A charm, that lulls to fleep; 

A thade, that follows wealth, or fame, 
But leaves the wretch to. weep? 


The phlegmatic perfon is pretty 
eafy and contented ; willing to fup- 
pofe others as good as himafelf ; and 
if ever we hear him break forth 
in rapturous language, it is with 
Edwin, in this beautitul itanza. 
Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego ; 

For carth-born cares are wrong: 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long, 
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——Duid non mortalia peftora cogis, 


Auri facra fames ! 


Vira; 


Infatiate avarice, cutfed thirft for gain! 

What age, what nation has not own'd thy fway ! 
Deipair and horror wanton in thy train ; 

Crimes, pains, and flaughters, mark thy dreadful way, 


ANY and various are the 
patlons, which reign in the 
human heart. Of thefe, no one; 
perhaps is more defpicable, with 
tefpect to its object, or more per- 
nicious in its confequences, than 
avarice. The mifchiefs; which it 
has occafioned in the natural, civil, 
and moral world, deform the taith- 
ful page of hiftory, and mark with 
blood the annals of man. 

For one dreadful example let us 
turn our eyes to the conqueft of 
Mexico and Peru. We there fee 
the Spaniards, infticated by an in- 
fatiable thirft for gold, green 
the moft incredible hardthips, fa- 
tizucs, and dangers; buriting eve- 
ry facred band of virtue; religion, 
and humanity ; and wading to 
boundlefs wealth, throuch the 
blood of millions. The thocking 
barbaritie s exercifed on thofe, who 
had nothing barbarous but the 
name, and whofe only crime was fo 
be rich, have llamped inclelible in- 
famy on the characters of the brutal 
conquerors of the new world, and 
will never be forgotten, nor ceafe 
to be deplored, while the leaft {park 
of benevolence remains in the breait 
of man. 

But the unhappy fubje@ of this 
defpotic paffion fuffers in himtelf 
greater miferies, if pofiible, than 
thofe, which he occafions to others. 
He muft therefore be allowed to 
poflefs one virtue, if he can boatt no 
ether. He loves his neighbour and 
himfelf with equal affection. He is 


perfectly difinterefted in all his deal- 
ings, for he never confults his own 
happinefs. Though immerfed in 
gold, the mifer is wafted with anx- 
iety {till to accumulate. The poor- 
eft beggar has infinitely more real 
enjoyment, than this felf-torment- 
or. His affections know no object 
but riches ; he adores no god but 
gold. He is guilty of the worft 
of frauds; he cheats himfelf. He 
grudges the fcanty pittance, which 
is neceflary to fupport his attenu- 
ated frame. In fhort, he is an en- 
emy to himfelf, a plague to his con 
nexions, a peft to fociety, and a dif- 
grace to humanity. 


At this dear rate do mifers purchafe gold? 

For glittering duft is every pleafure fold g ? 

Is honeft fame with allits charms refign’d, 

Which feeds, which fills, which fires the 
high-born mind? 

Mauft focial joys, and friendfhip’s facred 
tics, 

‘Te fordid avarice fall a facrifice ? 

Is inhocence, 2nd heaven and virtue Jof, 

That here a ulelefs treafure they may 
boaft ? 

Then farewel, gilded poifon, farewel 
wealth ! 

Give me, kind heaven, but peace, content, 
and health ; 


_Enongh to {pare, the beggar’s fuit to grant ; 


Relieve the widow’s and the orphan’s 
want; 

Enough to cheer the fainting heart of grief, 

And yield to modeft fuffering worth relief; 

I-afk no more ; the reft let others thare ; 

For more would be the poverty I fear. 


CALLANTRY : 
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GALLANTRY: An Anecdote. 


T HE following is an account of 
the courageous beltaviotr of 
one Gillet, a French quarter matter, 
who, going home to his friends, had 
the good fortune to fave the life of 
2 young woman, attacked by two 
tuffians. He fell upon them; fabre 
in hand, unlocked the jaw of the 
firft villain, who held a poinard to 
her breaft, and at one ftroke pared 
the nails of the other (who was 
armed with a piftol) juft above the 
wrift. Money was offered by the 
grateful parents ; he refufed it; they 
offered him their daughter, a young 
girl of 16, in marriage ; the vete- 
ran, then in his 73d year, declined, 
faying, “ Do you think that I have 
refcued her from inftant death, 
to put her to a lingering one; by 
coupling fo lively a body with one 
worn out with age ?”? This aétion 
has been recorded by one of the bet 
painters in Paris, and was exhibited, 


not long fince, in the royal gallery 
at the Louvre. Several of the fpec- 
tators wifhed to fee the hero of the 
tale; after fome refearches, the 
modern Perfeus was found in the in. 
firmary within the college of inva- 
lids, where he had been for three 
months, without having uttered a 
word of his adventure. Monfietir 
de prefident of the parliament, 
brought him to the Louvre, where 
he was received amidit the applaufe 
and congratulations of perfons cf 
the firft rank, who were all eager in 
offering him money ; but this he ab. 
folutely refufed to accept of. The 
Governor of the college obtained 
of the then Minifter, that the annui- 
ty of 200 livres, fhould be continu- 
ed to him during life, though that 
kind of half pay generally ceafes 
when a veteran accepts of a retreat 
in the invalids. 
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REMARKABLE 


PHENOMENON. 


{Related in a letter from a gentleman at Smyrna to his friend in London.} 


N the night of the sth of laf 
June, the inhabitants of the ifl- 
and of Tonedos, in the Archipela- 
g0, were very much alarmed by fe- 
veral very fevere fhocks of an earth- 
quake. In the morning, to their 
reat furprife, they difcovered a 
mallifland, about half a mile in cir- 
cumference, emerged from the fea, 
Between them and the A fiatic fhore. 
In the center was obferved a {mall 
voléano, out of which iffued fmoke 
of a reddifh hue. When I heard 
this extraordinary account, I was 
determined to be an eye witnefs of 


it, and therefore hired a fmall veflel, 


which foon conveyed me there. I 
was told it had increafed muck 
fince the night it firft fprung, and 
{till continued doing the fame. 

As the inhabitants are very ig- 
norant and fuperftitious, they were 
afraid to venture near it ; | there- 
fore fet out for the fpot with my fer- 
vant : We tied the boat to a rock of 
the new ifland, and proceeded upon 
it. TIobferved feveral branches of 
coral difperfed upon the ifland ; 
likewife, different forts of fhellfifh. 
A moft wonderful noife proceeded 
from the volcano, refembling the 
rumbling of waggons. 


Syftem 
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Syftem of WAR among the INDIANS. 


{From Dr. Wittrams’s Hiftory of Vermont.] 


HE civil regulations of the 

favages were all defigned to 
qualify iad prepare them for war. 
Among the caufes that lead to this; 
an oppofition of interefts, was the 
moft common and powerful. No 
people ever had more clear, or more 
juft ideas of their own rights and 
property, than the Indians. They 
not only underftood their own per- 
fonal rights, but they were perfectly 
well acquainted with the rights and 
property, that were vefted in the 
tribe. Each tribe claimed the foil 
in their own domains. This right 
was viewed as complete, perfeit 
and exclufive: Such das entitled 
them tothe full and entire poffef- 
fion ; and to oppofe by force and 
violence, all encroachments upon 
the foil, or game; in any part of the 
their tetritories. The bounds of 
thefe territories were extenfive, and 
ill defined. Real or fuppofed en- 
croachments and injuries, were con 
ftantly taking place. Hence arofe 
innumerable fubjects of difpute and 
controverfy;. which eafily inflamed 
the flercenefS of the favage temper; 
arid brought on mutual injuries, re- 
proaches, hoftilities, and war. In 
this ftate, moft of the Indian ttibes 
were found. Intereft had become 
a fource of difcord, among the 
neighbouring tfibes. From this 
caufe, arofe molt of their inveterate 
and perpetual wars, 

The manner in which the Indians 
carry on their wars, is very different 
from that of civilized nations... To 
defend themfelvesagainit an enemy, 
they have rio other fortification but 
an irregular kind of fortrefs, which 
they call a caltle, or fat. . It eonfitt- 
ed of a fquare, without baitions, fur- 
rounded with palifadoes. | This 
was erected where the moft confid- 

Fol. FI. b 


erable number of the tribe refided; 
and was defigned as an afylum for 
their old men, their. women, and 
children, while the reft of the tribe 
were gone out to war,—The weap- 
ons of the Indian were aclub made 
of hard wood; a bow dnd_ arrow. 
Thus armed, the Indian takes with 
him a {mall bag of corn, andiscoms 
pletely equipped for a campaign. 
When he takes the field, it is with 
fuch a number of warriors as_ the 
tribe can fupply. During _ their 
march, they are difperfed in ftrags 
gling companies, that they may bet» 
ter fupply themfelves by huhting. 
When they approach near to the 
enemies’ frontiers, their troops are 
more collected : All is then cautions 
ftratagem, fecrefy, and ambufcade. 
Their employment as hunters has 
taught them great addrefs and vig- 
ilance; in following and furprifing 
the game, Their mode of war is 
the fame, as that of mupting. With 

reat ingenuity, they will find and 

llew the track of their enemies: 
With a furprifing patience and per- 
feverance; they will wait for the 
moment, when they find him the 
leaft able to defend himielf. And 
when they can find an enemy un- 
prepared, they make their attack 
with great fury, and with pretty 
fure fuccefs. In their battles, they 
always endeavour to fecure them- 
felves behind the trees or rocks, and 
hever meet theit enemy in the open 
field, or upon equal terms, if they 
can avoid it. The method of the 
Europeans, of deciding 2 battle in 
the open ficld, they» regard as ex- 
treme folly aad want of prudence, 
Their eftablithed miaxims are to ob- 
tain a iuperiority.in fitdation, num, 
bers, concealment, ot fome other 
circumftance before the ey ; 
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In this way, to preferve the lives 


: oftheir own party, and dvitroy 


) their enemies, with as little lofs as 
| poflible to themfelves. A victory 

obtained with the lofi of many of 
| their own party, is a matter of grief 
3 and difgrace, rather thait of exul- 
. tation: And it is mo honour to fall 


a} imthe field of battle, but viewed 








f rather asan evidence of want of 
ft wifdom, difeernment, and circum- 
fpection.—When the attack is to 
| be made, nothing can excede the 
rf courage and impetuofity of the 
it favage. The onlet begins with a 
+) general outcry, terminating in a 
univerfal yell. Of all the founds 
that difcord hag produced, the In- 
: dian warwhoop is. the moft awful 
i and horrid. It is defigned and 
| } adapted to increafe the ardour of 
My thofe who make the attack, and to 
He | carry terror and horror into the 

th feelings of thofé, on whom the at- 
tackis made, The Indians imme- 











+ Pi) diately come forward, and ‘bégin 
the fcene of outrage and death. 
All is then a fcene of fury, impetu- 
ofity, and vengeance. So great is 
the rage of the favage, that he has 
no regard to difcipline, fubordina- 
tion, and order. Revenge, takes 
an entire pofleflion of his foul: 
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Forgetful of all order, regardlefs of 
difcipline and danger, he aims only 
| to butcher and defltroy.—If the 
Indians rertiain matters of the field, 

Al they always ftrip and fcalp the 
| | | dead. Leaving the bodies of their 
ia enemies, naked, unburied, and _ of- 
) ten mangled, they carry off the 
Pei plunder and fealps, arid make a 
very fwift and fadden fetreat. 
Upon their approach to their own 
* tribe, a herald is fent forward to 
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. announce the event : The tribe? is 
a" 
¢ 


colleéted, and the conquerors make 
their entry with their enfigns of 
- triumph: The icalps firetched up- 

on a bow, and elevated upon a pole, 
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ate carried before them, as the tok- 
ens of their valour and fuceefs, and 
monuments of the vengeance they 
have inflicted upon the enemies of 
their country. 

The prifoners which they have 
taken, make an important part of 
their triumph. The favages are 
anxious to take as many of thefe as 
pofible. During their march, they 
are generally treated with a degree 
of humanity and kindnefs ; but 
the greateft care is taken to prevent 
their efcape. When they atrive at 
the place of their deftination, the 
old men, women, ahd children of 
the Indian tribe, forrh themfelves 
into two lines, through which the 
prifonets muft run the gantlet to 
the village. If the prifoner is 
young, active, and a good runner, 
he makes his way through the lines 
without receiving much injury. If 
he is weak, old, and infirm, he re- 
ceives much damage by the blows, 
ftripes, and bruifes, he’ receives. 
When this fcene is finifhed; the prif= 
oners are condutted to the villages 
treated with apparent good hu- 
rnour, and fed as well as the In- 
dians’ fare admits. 

To the village, thus: affembled; 
the head watrior of the party re- 
lates every particular of the expe- 
ditions When he mentions their 
loffes, a bitter grief and forrow ap- 
pears in the whole aflembly. When 
he pronotinces the names of the 
dead, their wives, relations, and 
friends, put forth the moft bitter 
fhrieks, and cries. But no one atk 
any -queftion, or interrupts the 
fpeaker with any inquiry. The laf 
ceremony is to proclaim the vic- 
tory. Every individual forgets his 
own lofs and misfortune, and joins 
in the triumph of his nation. Theit 
tears ceafe, and with one of the 
moft unaccountable tranfitions in 
human nature, they pafs at once 
from 
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from the bitternefs of forrow to all 
the extravagance of joy. The 
whole concludes with a favage feaft, 
fongs,and dance. .. | 

The fate of the prifoners is next 
to be decided., The elders and 
chiefs aflemble and deliberate con- 
cerhing their deftiny. "The women 
and children are difpofed of, ac- 
cording to the pleafure of their 
captors ; but they are feldom or 
never put to torture, or death. Of 
the men, fome are appointed to 
fupply the places of fuch Indians 
as have fallenin battle. ‘Thefe are 
delivered to their friends and re- 
lations, and if they are received by 
them, they have no fufferiags to 
fear : They are adopted into. the 
family, and fucceed to all the priv- 
ileges of the ‘deceafed ; and are efx 
tcemed as friends, brothers, and 
near relations. Butif they are not 
received and admitted into the fam- 
ily, or if they are deflined to be put 
to death, a molt diitrefling and hor- 
rid fcene enfues. 

A flake is fixed firmly in the 
ground. At the diftance of eight 
or ten feet, dry wood, leaves, and 
faggots, are placed in a circle 
round the ftake : And the whole 
village is collegted, to bear their 
part in the tragedy, which is to 
enfue. ‘The priioner is led to the 
ftake, and tied to it by his hands, 
in fuch a manner that he may move 
freely round it. Fire is fer to. the 
wood, that as it runs round the eir- 
cle, the unhappy victim may be 
forced to. run the fame way. As 
the fufferings of the prifoner begin 
to become ievere, the acclamations. 
of the spectators begin. The men, 
women, and children, ftrive to ex- 
cced each other, tn finding out new 
and keener methods of torment. 
Some apply red hot irons, others 
ftab and cut with their knives, oth- 
ets mangle and tear off the flefh, 
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others again bite of the nails and 
Joints, or twift and tear the finews. 
Every fpecies and degree of cruel- 
ty, that favage rancour and re- 
venge can invent and apply, is tried. 
upon the wretched fufferer. But 
great care is taken that the vital, 
parts may not be fo injured, as to 
bring the torments, of the victim to, 
a fpeedy end.—TIn this horrid fituae 
tion, the fufferer is undaunted and 
intrepid. He reviles and infults 
his tormentors. He accufes them 
of cowardice, medunefs, and want; 
of fpirit ; as ignorant, unfkilful, 
and deftitute of ingenuity and ine 
vention in the art of tormenting. 
Not a groan, a figh, a tear, or a 
forrowful look, is fuffered to efcape, 
him. To infult his. tormentors, to 
difplay undaunted and unalterable 
fortitude in this dreadful fituation, 
is the moft noble of all the triumphs. 
of the warrior. With an unaltered 
countenance, and with the decifive 
tone of dignity: aud duperior im- 
portance, the hero. proceeds with 
great calmnefs to fing, the fong of 
his death—* Intrepid and brave, I 
feel no pain, and | fear no torture. 
I have flain, I have conquered, [ 
have burnt mine enemies ; and my ’ 
countrymen will avenge my blood. 
Ye are anation of dogs, of cowards, 
and women. Ye know not how 
to conquer, to fufier, or to torture. 
Prolong and increafe my torments, 
thatye may learn from my exam- 
ple how to fuffer and behave like 
men !’”? With fuch unconguerable 
magnanimity and fortitude, the 
fuferer perfeveres under ever meth- 
od of torment and torture. Weari- 
ed with cruelty, and tired with tor- 
menting the man whofe fortitude 
they cannot more, one of the chiefs, 
in a rage, concludes the feene, by 
knocking the prifoner on the head, 
or ftabbing him to the heart, 
Thefe icenes, however, were not 
common. 
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common. They feem to have been 
kind of honours, referved for the 
warriors ; and were the trials of 
their courage and fortitude. And 
nothing was efteemed more bafe 
and ignominious, than to fhrink 
from them, or to thew any fenfe of 
fear or pain ‘under them. ©” 
When the prifoners were adopted 
into the tribe of the conquerors, 
nothing could exceed the kindnef$ 
and affection, with which they were 
treated. All diftinGtion of tribes 
was forgot; they held the fame 
rank as the deceafed perfon, whofe 
place they filled ; ‘and were treated 
with all the tendernefS due to the 
hiifband, the brother, the child or 
friend. And it was generally the 
cafe, that the favages avoided abufe 
and cruelty to the women and chil- 
dren, that fell into their hands. 
The Indian method of carrying 
on a war, was fo conttary to the 


maxims and cuftoms of all civilized’ 


nations, that fome of the European 
writers, judging from their own 
cultoms, have concluded it was 
founded on cowardice, and arofe 
from an ignoble and timid fpirit, 
2fraid ta meet its oppofers on e- 
qual ground, and depending whol- 
ly on craft, and not at all on cour- 
age and firmnefs of mind. No 
conclufion was ever further from 
the truth. When placed in a criti- 
cal and dangerous fituation, no 
peopleever aieered more valour, 
firmnefs, and intrepidity. When 
fubdued, an Indian was never 
known to afk for his life. When 
compelled to fuffer, the Indian bore 
it with a fteadinefs, a fortitude, and 
a magnanimity, unknown to all 
other nations ; and of which, there 
are no examples in the hiftory of 
war.—His method of war did not 
arife from a fenfe and fear of dan- 
ger; he was well acquainted, and 
always inthe midft of this; but it 
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arofe from his fituation and em. 
ployment, and was perfe&ly well 
adapted to it. From his fituation 
and employment as an hunter, he 
acquired the art of ambufcade and 
furprife ; and the method with 
which he could beft fucceed in tak, 
ing his game, he found to be the 
moft fuccefsful to enfnare and over- 
come his enemy. The fituation 
and ftate of the country, overfpread 
with thick forefts, lead to the fame 
method. The fituation of the tribe, 
feattered and difperfed in the 
woods, fuggefied the fame idea. 
The method of fighting could not 
be in the open fields, but among the 
trees. And he wifely placed the 
point of honour, in the public good ; 
where the profpe& and the proba- 
bility of his fuccefs lay. Had the 
honour of the Indian warrior been 
placed, in courting fame and vitto- 
ry in the open field, the whole tribe 
would have been deftroyed by the 
effufion of blood that muft have fuc- 
ceeded. His maxims, therefore, 
were better chofen, and they were 
fuch as every circumftance in his 
fituation and employment, natural- 
ly led him to: Not in an ufelefs of- 
tentation of daring courage and 
boldnefs, but in the public utility 
and advantage. So far as an en- 
terprize depended on fecrefy, fub- 
tlety, furprize, and impetuofity, the 
Indian method of war feems to 
have been fully equal to the Euro- 
pean. The Spaniards, the French, 
the Englith, and the ftates of Amer- 
ica, have had many and painful 
proofs of their addrefs and prowels 
in this method. But when a fort 
was ereéted, or a {mall fortification 
to he carried, the Indian method of 
war wholly failed. Neither their 
arms, their arts, or their cuftoms, 
were of any avail here. Wholly 


unacquainted with the art of forti- 
fication, they could neither erect, 
or 
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er take a fort of any ftrength.— 
When the Europeans had once got 
poflefion of any part of their coun- 
try, and erected a fmall fortification 
in their territories, they held it by 
a fure pofleffion. The favages 
were wholly unable to difpoflefs 
them by their method of war, and 
nothing was left for them but to 
retreat further into the forefis.— 
In this way, the Eaglith and French 
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were making conftant advances in- 
to their country ; and their art of 
war afforded them -no {fufficient 
means, either to provent or to re- 
drefs it. But when the Europeans 
followed them into the woods 
where their ftrength and art might 
be employed to advantage, the In- 
dians generally furprifed and de- 
feated their armies, with great hav, 
oc and flaughter. : 


The REPOSITORY. No. XXVIL 


N undue elevation muft al- 
ways be painful to an ingen- 

uous mind. The trembling fpirit, 
perturbed and anxious, furveys the 
picture, by a luxuriant fancy por- 
trayed; it beholds it upon a lofty 
eminence ; it compares it with the 
original; even felf-love helitates to 
acknowledge a ftriking conformity 
of lineaments, and honeft veracity 
will hardly admit a refemblance. 
The delicately fufceptible fubje& of 
too high wrought panegyrick, 
catches a glance at the ftar-wreath- 
ed fummit, on which imagination 
hath placed him ; he fnatches an 
agitated look ; the confcious blufh 


is upon his cheek, and, all abathed, 





he finks to the valley bglow. It is 
true that praife isundoubtedly fweer 
to the ear: Itis like the gently 
murmuring ftream, to the traveller 
emerging from the defert, who, 
fpent by a fatiguing march through 
a long, barren, and fandy ey 
blefles the limpid flow of the reftor. 
ing waters. Yet rrajon affures us, 
that time will awake our eulogift ; 
that we fhall not always be viewed 
through falfe opticks, but that foon- 
er or later, our abilities being im- 
partially appreciated, our genuine 
charaéter, with all its real powers, 
yea, and all its imbecifities too, will in 
its proper colours he difclofed. 
| CONSTANTIA, 


The CONSTANT LOVERS: Or, the ‘Adventures of 
Pepro and Cevestina.—A Taiz. ' 
[By the Chevalicr de Progzan.} 


ELESTINA, at feventeen, 

was the moft admired beau- 

ty in Grenada. She was an or- 
phan and heirefs to an immenfe for- 
tune, under the guardianfhip of an 
old and avaricious uncle, whofe 
name was Alonzo, and who pafled 
his days in counting ducats, and his 


nights irl filencing ferenades,nodur- 
tually addreffed to Celeftina. His 
defign was to marry her, for the 
fake of her great fortune, to his own 
fon, Henriquez, who had ftudied 
ten years in the univerfity of Sala- 
manca, and was now able to explain 
Cornelius Nepos tolerably well. 
Almoft 
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~~ Almoft all the cavaliers of Gre-: 
nada were in love with Celeftina. 
As they could only obtain a fight 
of her, at mafs, the church fhe Re. 
quented was filled with great num- 
bérs of the handfomelt aid mo 
accomplifhed youths of the coun; 
ns 


One of the moft diftinguifhed a- 
mong thefe was Don Pedro, a cap- 
tain of cavalry, about twenty, not 
very rich, but of one of the firft 
families. Handfome, polite, and? 
witty, he drew on himfelf the eyes 
of all the ladies of Grenada; though 
he himfelf paid attention to. none 
but Celeitina; while fhe, not infen- 
fible to’ hi#&ttachment, began, on 
het part, to take confiderable notice 
of her admirer. 

Two months paffed away with- 
out the lovers daring to fpeak, 
though, neverthelefs, they filendy 
faid a great dea]. At the'end of 
that time Don Pedro, found the 
méans of conveying a letter to his 
miftrefs ; ‘which informed her of 
what fhe knew before. The reférv- 
ed Celeftina had no fooner read this 
letter, than fhe ordered it to be fent 
back to Don’ Pedro; but as fhe 
poffeffed an excellent memory, ‘fhe 
retained every word, and was able~ 
to return a very. punctual anfwer a 
whole week afterwards. 

A correfpondence was now fet- 
tled between the two lovers.” Don 
Pedro was defirous to be fill more 
intimate. He had long folicited 
permiffion to converfe with Célefti- 
na through her latices ; fuch is the 
cuftom in Spain; where the win- 
dows ate of much more ufe during 
the night than the day. They are 
the places of rendezvous. When 
the ftreet is vacant and ftill, the lov- 
er. wraps himfelf up in his cloak, 
and, taking his fword, invoking 
love and night to favour him, pro- 
ceeds to fome low latice, grated on 
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the fide next the ftreet, and fecured 
on the infide by fhutters. 

He waits not long before the 
windows opens, foftly, and the 
charming maid appears. She atks, 
in atremulous voice, if any one is 
there. Her lover, tranfported at 
her condefcenfion, endeavours to 
difpel her fears ¢ They taik in a whif- 
per, and repeat the fame thing a 
hundred times. The gratings can- 
nothinder theirinterchanging vows; 
though they may prevent their kif- 
fes.. The lover curfes the envious 
bars, while his miftrefs thanks 
them for their friendly iaterpofi- 
tion. Day, at length, approaches, 
and they muftfeparate. They are 
an hour in,taking leave ; and part, 
at laft, without having faid half the 
tender things they intended. 

Celeftina’s latice was on the 
ground floor, and opened into a 
narrow paflage, where the houfes 
were ill built, and only inhabited 
by the lower clafs of people. Don. 
Pedro’s old nurfé happened to oc- 
cupy a tenément dire&ly oppolite 
the window of Celeftina.. Pedro, 
therefore, repaired to his nurfe. 
My good woman, faid he, I have 
béen much to blame to fuffer you. 
to live fo long in this miférable hab- 
itation ; but I am determined. to, 
make you amends by giving you 
an apartment in my own houfe. 
Come and refide in that, and leave 
me to difpofe of this. 

The honeft woman coutd not re“ 
frain from tears; and, for a long 
time, refufed; but, at laft, over- 
come by his folicitations, fhe con- 
fented to the exchange, with every 
expreflion of gratitude, for the kind- 
nefs of her benefactor. 

Never did any monarch enter his. 
palace with more fatisfaction than 
Don Pedro took poffeflion of the 
hovel of his nurfe. 

Early in the evening Celeftina 

appeared 
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appeared ather latice. She prom- 
ited to repair thith¢r every other 
day, and fhe kept her word. Thefe 
delightful interviews ferved only to 
increafe the flame of love;. and, 
very foon the lovers’ nights were 
pailed in pleafiag converiation, and 
their days in writing pafiionate e- 
piltiess ee! 7 

At length they Both arrived at 
that intoxication of delight and anx- 
iety which is the lalt period of the 
paffion of love. 

Juit at this tirne, Henriquez, the 
intended hufband of Celettina, arri- 
ved from Salamanca; bringing 
with him a declaration of his pai- 
fion in latin, which had been writ- 
ten for him by the head of the col- 
lege. ‘The lovers confulted each 
other on this event at the latice; 
but in the mean time the old guard- 
ian had drawn tip a coiitract of 
Marriage, and a day was fixed on 
for the celebration of the nuptials 
of Celeftina and Henriquez. 

Every one muft perceive that, 
under fuch circumftances, the only 
remedy was to fly into. Portugal. 
This was determined on, and it was 
alfo fettled that the two lovers, on 
atriving at Lifboi, fhould firit mar- 
ry; and afterwards have recourfe to 
the law againt tie guardian. 

Celeftina was to carry with hera 
box of jewels which had been left 
her by her miother. Thefe were 
¥ery valuable, and would be fuffi- 
cient to maintain the happy couple 
till their law-fuit fhould be decided 
in theit favour.- No plan could 
everbe laid with more. pruderice. 

Nothing was now wanting but to 
contrive how to effect this efcape ; 
and, for this purpofe, it was nécef- 
fary to proctire the key of the la- 
tice. In this Celeflinia fueceeded. 

It was therefore refolved that the 
hext night, at eleven, Don Pedro, 
after having ordered horfes to wait 
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without the city, fhould come and 
Fetch Celeftina, who fhould de- 
icend from the window into the 
arms of her lover, and immediately 
iet off for Portugal. 

_ Don Pedro fpent the whole day 
in preparations for his departure. 
Celeftina, on her part, was equally 


bufy in getting ready the little box 


fhe was to take with her. She was 
very careful not to omit fecuring in 
it a very fine emierald, which had 
been given her by her lover. 
Celeftina and her box were ready 
by eight in the evening ; and be- 
fore teny Don Pedro, who had al- 


ready provided carriages on the. 


road to Andalufia, arrived at the 


appointed fpot; his heart beating — 


with pretiirbation and hope. 

_ As he approached the place, he 
heard perfons calling for help, and 
perceived two men attacked by five 
aflafins, armed with {words and 
bludgeons. The brave Pedro for- 
got his own affairs to defend the 
lives of the affaulted. He wound- 
ed two, and put the other three af 
faffins to flight. _ 

What was his furprife, oti more 
attentively confidering thofé he had 
delivered, to perceive they were nd 
other than enricucs and Celefti- 
tia’s guardian, Alonzo! Some def- 
perate young cavalier of the city, 


who was in love with Ccleftina,: 


knowing it was intended that Hen- 
riguez fhould efpoufe her, had hired 
bravoes, a fpecies of rafeals but too 
common in Spain, to allaffinate 
thern ; and had it not been for the 
valour of Don Pedro, the youn 
{cholat arid the old miler woul 
have found it no eafy matter to 
have efcaped with life. 

Pedto did his utmoft to avoid 
their grateful acknowledgements, 
but Henriquez, who piqued. him. 
felf on having learned politenefs in 
Salamanca, fwore ke fthould not 
leave 
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leave them that night. Pedro, in 
defpair, had already heard the 
clock ftrike eleven; Alas! he knew 


_ fot the mifchief that had happened. 


One of the bravoes, whom he had 
put to flight, had pafled, muffled up 
in his cloak, near the latice of Ce- 
leftina. The night was extremely 
dark, atid the unfortunate fair, hav- 
ing opened the window, imagining 
him to be Don Pedro, the prefente 
him the box with joytul impatience, 

Take out diamonds, faid fhe, 
while 1 defcend. 

At the word diamonds, the bravo 
fuddenly ftopped, took the box, 
without {peaking a word, and, while 
Celeftina was coming down from 
the window, fled with the utmof 
precipitation, _ 

Imagine the furprifé of Celeftina, 
@hen fhe found herfelf alone, in the 
ftreet; and faw nothing of him 
whomi fhe had fuppofed to be Dor. 
Pedro. She thought, at firft, he had 
left her to avoid raifing fufpicion or 
alarm: She, therefore, haftily walk- 
ed to a little diftance, looked round 
on every fide, and called in a low 
voices Butno Pedro could the fee ; 
no lover could fhe hear. 

She was how feized with the 
molt alarming apprehenfions. She 
knew not whether it was moft ad- 
vifeable to return home, or endeav- 
our to find the horfes and attend- 
ants of Don Pedro, that were wait- 
ing outoftown. She continued to 
walk forwards, in the utmoft uncer- 
tainty and diftrefs, till the had lof 
herfelf among the ftreets; while 
her fears were redoubled by dark- 
nefs and filence. 

At length fhe met a perfon, 
whom the afked if fhe were far from 
the gate of the city. he ftranger 
conduétedher thither, but fhe found 
nobody waiting as fhe expected. 

She dared not yet aceufe her lov- 
et of deceiving her : ftill the hoped 


he was at no great diftance. She 
therefore, proceeded along the 
road, fearful at every buth, and 
calling Don Pedro at every ftep ; 
but the farther fhe walked the more 
fhe was bewildered; for the had 
come out of the city on the fide 
oppofite to the Portugal road. 

In the mean time; Don Pedro 
found himfelf unable to get away 
from the gtateful Henriquez and 
his father. They would not fuffer 
him to leave them for a moment; 
but obliged him to enter the honfe 
with them, to which Pedro, fearful 
of ora te his intent, and fruf- 
trating his deareft hopes; and im- 
agining too that Celeftina might be 
foon fatisfied why he thus delayed, 
moft reluctantly confented. — 
Alonzo haftens to the chamber of 
his ward, to inform her of the dan- 
ger he had juft efcaped. He calls, 
but receives no anfwer ; enters her 
apartment, and finds the latice 
open ; his cries colleéted the fer- 
vants, the alarm is immediately 
given, Celeftina is mifling. 

Pedro, in defpair; immediately 
offered to go in quelt of her. Hen- 
riquez, thanking him for the con- 
cern he exprefled, declared his refo- 
lution of accompanying him. Pe- 
dro fuggefted that the probability 
of finding her would be greater if 
they took different foads. Ac- 
cordingly, he haftened to rejoin his 
domeltics ; and not doubting but 
Celeftina had taken the road to 
Portugal, put his horfes on at full 
fpeed. But their fwiftnefs only re- 
moved him farther from the objet 
of his love ; while Henriquez gal- 
loped towards the Alpuxarian 
mountains, the way Celeftina had 
actually gone. 

In the mean time, Celeftina con- 
tinued to wander difconfolate, a- 
long the road that leads to the Ale 
puxares, feeking her lover. a 
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fhe heard the clatteringof approach- 
ing horfes; and, at firft, imagined 


- it might be her beloved Pedro: but, 


afterwards, fearful of difcovery, 
the violence of travellers, or, per- 
haps, robbers, fhe concealed her-« 
felf trembling behind fome buthes. 

Here fhe prefently faw Henri- 
quez pafs by, followed by a num- 
ber of fervants. Shuddering at the 
danger of being again in the power, 
and dreading a fecond time to fab- 
mit to the redoubled tyranny of 
Alonzo, if fhe continued in the high 
road, fhe turned afide, and took 
refuge in a thick wood. 

The Alpuxares are a chain of 
mountains which extend from Gre- 
nada to the Mediterranean. They 
are only inhabited by a few peaf- 
ants. To thefe, fear and terror 
conduéted the unfortunate maiden. 
A dry and ftony foil, with a few 
oak trees, thinly fcattered, fome 
torrents and echoing catteratts, and 
a number of wild goats, leaping 
from precipice to precipice, are the 
only obje&s which préfent them- 
felves to the eyes of Celeftina, as 
foon as day begins to break. Ex- 
haulted, at length, with wearinefs 
and vexation, her feet being torn 
by the rugged ftones over which 
the had patied, fhe fat down under 
a rock, through the clifts of which 
a limpid water gently oozed. 

The filence of this grotto, the 
wildnefs of the landfeape around, 
the hoarfe and difiant murmur of 
feveral cafcades, and the noife of 
the water near her, falling drop by 
drop into the bafon it had hollowed. 
beneath, all confpired to convince 
Celeftina fhe was alone in the midft 
of a defett, abandoned by her lover, 
who to her was the whole world. 

She fat herfelf down on the edge 
of this ftream, to vent her grief in 
tears, reflecting on the miferies that 
feemed to threaten her ; but, above 
Vo. VI. Cc 
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all, on her loft Don Pedro, whom, 
at moments, fhe ftill flattered her- 
felf the thould one day regain. 

It certainly was not him, faid the, 
whom I faw carry off mydiamonds. 
I muft have been miftaken. Yet, 
how was it poffible that my heart 
fhould not have informed me of the 
truth? No doubt he is now far 
hence, feeking me with anxiety and 
diftra&tion ; while I, as far diftant 
from him, here am perifhing. 

While mournfully thus the ru- 
minated, fhe heard, at the bottom 
of the grotto, the found of a ruftic 
flute. 

Upon fearching, fhe found a 
young goat-herd fitting at the foot 
of a willow, his eyes bedewed with 
his tears, and fixed on the water as 
it iffued from its rocky fource: In 
his hand he held a flageolet, and 
by his fide lay a ftaff and a little 
parcel. 

Shepherd, faid Celeftina, have 
pity on one abandoned, and fhew 
me my way amongthefe mountains, 
to fome village, or habitation, 
where I may procure, though not 
repofe, at leaft fuftenance. 

Alas! madam replied the goat- 
herd, I wifh it were in my power to 
conduct you to the village of Gad- 
ara, behind thefe rocks; but you 
will not afk me to return thither, 
when you are informed my miftrefs 
is this day to be married to my ri- 
val. I am going to leave thefe 
mountains, never to behold them 
more: and I carry nothing with 
me but my flute, a change of drefs, 
which I have in this parcel, and the. 
memory of the happineis I have 
loft. 

This fhort account fuggefted a 
new project to Celeftina. 

My friend, faid fhe to the goat- 
herd, you have no money, which 
you will certainly want, when you 
have leit this country. I 2 2 
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few pieces of gold; thefe I will di- 

vide with you, if you will let me 

have the drefs you fay is in your 
reel, 

The goat-herd accepted the of- 
fer, Celeftina gave him a dozen du- 
cats, and, having informed herfelf 
which was the road to Gadara, 
took her leave of the defpairing lov- 
er, and returned into the grotto, to 
put on her newly purchafed dif 
guife. 

She came out habited in a vet 
of chamois fkin, with a fhepherd’s 
wallet hanging by her fide, and on 
her head a hat ornamented with 
ribbons. In this attire fhe appear- 
ed yet more beautiful than when 
adorned with brocades and jewels. 
She took the road to the village, 
and, ftopping in the market place, 
inquired of the peafants if they 
knew of any farmer who wanted a 
fervant. 

The inhabitants furrounded her, 
and furveyed the ftranger with ad- 
tairation. The girls expreiied their 
furprife at the beauty of her flow- 
ing ringlets ; her elegant form, her 

raceful manner, the brilliancy of 
Fee eyes, even though dejetted, 
their fuperior intelligence and mild 
benignity, aftonifh and delight all 
beholders. No one could conceive 
from whence came this beautiful 
youth. One imagines him a per- 
fon of high diftinétion in difguife ; 
another, a prince, in love with 
fome fhepherdeis, while the fchool 
matter, who was at the fame time 
the poet of the village, declared it 
mutt be Apollo, fent down, a fec- 
ond time, to keep fheep among 
mortals. 

Celeftina, who aflumed the name 
of Marcelio, was not long in want 
ofa matter. She was hired by an 
aged alcade of the village, efteemed 
one of the worthieft men in the 
whole province. 


This honeft countryman foon 
contracted the warmett friendthi 
for Celeftina. He fearcely fuffered 
her to tend his flocks for a month 
before he gave her an employment 
within his houfe, in which the pre- 
tended Marcelio behaved with fo 
much propriety and fidelity, that 
he was equally beloved by matter 
and fervants. 

Before he had lived here half a 
vear, the alcade, who was more 
than eighty, left the entire manage- 
ment of all he poffefied to Marcel- 
io: he even atked his opinion in 
all the caufes that came before 
him, and never had any alcade de- 
cided with fo much juftice as he, 
from the time he permitted himfelf 
to be guided by the advice of Mar- 
celio. Marcelio was beloved, and 
propofed as an example to all the 
village : his affability, his pleafing 
manner, and his good fenfe, gained 
every heart. See the excellent 
Marcelio, cried the mothers to 
their fons, he is continually with 
his matter, he is perpetually em- 
ployed in rendering his old age 
happy, and never neglects his du- 
ty, like you, to run after the fhep- 
herdefles. 

Two years paffed away in this 
manner. Celeftina, whofe thoughts 
where continually employed on her 
lover, had fent a fhepherd, in whom 
fhe could confide, to Grenada, 
to procure information concerning 
Don Pedro, Alonzo, and Henri- 
quez. The fhepherd brought word 
back, that Alonzo was dead, Hen- 
riquez married, and that Don Pe- 
dro had not been feen or heard of 
for thefe laft two years. 

Celeftina now loft all hopes of 
ever again beholding her lover, 
and, happy in being able to pais 

er days in that village, in the bof- 

om of peace and friendhhip, had re- 

avived to bid an eternal adieu to 
love, 
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love, when the old alcade, her maf- 
ter, fell dangeroufly ill. Marcelio 
attended his laft. moments with all 
the affection of a fon, and the good 
old man behaved to him like a 
grateful father ; he died, and left all 
he potleffed to the faithful Marcelio. 
But his will was by no means a 
fuficient confolation to his heir. 

The whole village mourned for 
the alcade, and, after funeral 
rites had been celebrated with 
more forrow than pomp, the inhab- 
itants of the place affembled to 
choofe dl feocellan In Spain, cer- 
tain villages have the right of nom- 
inating their own alcade, whofe 
office it is to decide their differen- 
ces, and take cognizances of great- 
er crimes, by arrefting and ex- 
amining the ‘offenders, and de- 
livering them over to the fu- 
perior judges, who generally con- 
firm the fentence of thofe ruftic 
magiltrates ; for good laws are 
generally perfe&tly confonant to 
fimple reafon. 

The villagers, being met, agreed, 
with one voice, that no one could 
be fo proper to fueceed the late al- 
cade, as the youth whom he feemed 
tohave defigned fr~ his fucceffor. 
The old mén, therefore, followed 
by their fons, came with all the 
ufual ceremonies to offer Marcelio 
the white wand, the enfign of the 
vacant office. Celeftina accepted 
it, and fenfibly touched by fach a 
proof of efteem and affeétion from 
thefe good people, refolved to con- 
fecrate to their happinefs a life the 
had formerly intended: to dedicate 
to love. 

While the new alcade is bufied 
with the duties of her office, let us 
return to the unfortunate Don Pe- 
dro, whom we left’ galloping to- 
wards Portugal, and continually 
removing farther from her he fo 
anxioufly fought. 
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He arrived at Lifbon, without 
obtaining any —— of Celef- 
tina, and immediately returned by 
the fame road, to refearch every 
place he had before in vain examin- 
ed ; again he returned to Lifbon, 
but without fuccefs. 

After fix months ineffeétual in- 
quiry, having affured himfelf that 
Celeftina had never returned to 
Grenada, he imagined fhe might 
perhaps be at Seville, where he 
knew fhe had relations. Immedi- 
ately he haftened to Seville, there 
he found the relations of Celeftina 
had juft embarked for Mexico. 

Pedro no longer doubted but his 
miftrefs was gone with them, and 
direétly went on board the laft thip 
which remained to fail. He arrived 
at Mexico, where he found the re- 
lations, but alas, no Celeftina ! they 
had heard nothing of her: he, 
therefore, returned to Spain. And 
now the (hip is attacked by a vi0- 
lent ftorm, and caft on the coaft of 
Grenada : himfelf, and a few of the 
paffengers, fave themfelves by{wim- 
ming ; they land, and make their 
way to the mountains, to procure 
affitance, and, by chance or love, 
are conducted to Gadara. 

Don Pedro, and his unfortunate 
companions, took refuge in ti > firft 
inn, congratulating each other’ on 
the danger they had efeaped. While 
they were difconrfing on their ad- 
ventures, one of thé paffengers be- 
gan to quarrel with a foldier, con- 
cerning a box, which the paflenger 
afferted belonged to him. 

Don Pedro, defirous to put an 
end to the contention, obliged the 
paflenger to declare what it con- 
tained, opening it at the fame time 
to difcaver whether he fpoke truth. 
How great was his furprife to find 
in it the jewels~of Celeftina, and, 
among them, the very emerald he 
had given her. For a moment he 

ftood 
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ftood motionlefs, examining atten- 
tively the caiket; and fixing his 
eyes, fparkling with rage, on the 
claimant, how came you by thefe 
jewels? faid he, with a voice of ter- 
ror. 

What does it fignify, replied the 
paflenger, haughtily, how I came 
by them ! it is fufficient thet I am 
pofleffed of them, 

He then endeavoured to fnatch 
the cafket from Don Pedro; but 
he, pufhing him back, inftantly 
drew his fword. Wretch, faid he, 
confeis your crime, or you die this 
moment. So faying, he attacked 
him with great fury : his antago- 
nift defended himfelf with equal 
bravery, but prefently received a 
mortal wound, and fell. 

Don Pedro was immediately fur- 
rounded, and feized by the people 
of the houfe. They take him to 
prifon, and the mafter of the inn 
fends his wife to fetch the clergy- 
man of the parifh, that he may ad- 
minifter fpiritual comfort to the 
dying man, while he runs himfelf 
to the alcade, to carry the cafket, 
and inform him of the whole ad- 
venture. 

How great was the furprife, the 
joy, and the anxiety of Celeftina, on 
perceiving her diamonds, and hear- 
ing the behaviour of the noble 
ftranger. She immediately haften- 
ed to the inn, the minifter was al- 
ready there, and the dying man, in- 
duced by his exhortations, declared 
in prefence of the alcade, that, two 
years before, as he was one night 
pafling through a ftreet in Grenada, 
a lady had given him that box, 
through a latice, telling him to 
hold it till the came down, but that 
he immediately made off with the 
jewels ; for which theft he atked 

ardon of God, and the unknowa 
dy, whom he had injured. Ime 
mediately after this confeflion, he 





expired, and Celeftina ram to the 
prifon. 

How did her heart palpitate with 
expectation ! the could no longer 
doubt but fhe fhould again fee Don 
Pedro, but the feared fhe fhould be 
known by him ; the therefore pull- 
ed her hat over her eyes, wrapped 
herfelf up in her cloak, and, pre- 
ceded by her clerk and the goaler, 
entered the dungeon. 

No fooner had the got to the bot- 
tom of the ftairs, than the perceived 
Don Pedro. Her joy almoft de. 
prived her of {peech ; the leaned a- 
gainft the wall, her head funk on 
her thoulders, and the tears ftream- 
ed down her cheeks. She wiped 
them away, ftopped a moment to 
take breath, and endeavouring to 
fpeak with firmnefs, approached the 
prifoner. 

Stranger, faid the, difguifing her 
voice, you have killed your com- 
panion.—What could induce you 
to fo horrid an a¢tion? Thefe few 
words were all fhe could ufter, and 
feating herfelf on a ftone, fhe con- 
cealed her face with her hand. 

Alcade, replied Don Pedro, I 
have committed no crime; it was 
an act of juftice ; but I beg for 
death. Death alone can end the 
continual miferies of which the 
wretch I have facrifieed to my re- 
venge was the firft caufe. Con- 
demn me,I wiih not to make a 
defence. Deliver me from a life 
which is hateful to me, fince I have 
loft what alone could render it de- 
lightful ; fince I can no longer hope 
to find 

He was unable to conclude, and 
his voice faintly expreffed the name 
of Celeftina. 

Celeftina trembled on hearing 
him pronounce her name. She 
could fcarcely conceal her tranf- 
ports, but was ready to rife and 
throw herfelf into the arms of her 
lover. 
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Jover. The prefence, however, of 
fo many witnefles, reftrained her. 
She therefore turned away her eyes, 
and faintly requefied to be left a- 
lone with the prifoner; fhe was o- 
beyed. 

Giving a free courfe to her tears, 
fhe advanced towards Don Pedro, 
and, offering him her hand, faid to 
him, in a moft affectionate tone, do 
you then ftill love her who lives for 
you alone? 

At thefe words, at this voice, 
Pedro lifts his head, unable to be- 
lieve hiseyes. Oh, heaven! is it— 
is it my Celeftina! or is it fome an- 
~ being, affluming her form? 

es, itis ihe, I can no longer doubt 
it, cried he, clafping her in his 
arms, and bathing her with his 
tears. Itis my love, my life, and 


all my woes are ended. 
No, faid Celeftina, as foon as fhe 
could recover fpeech, you are guilty 


ot bloodihed, and I cannot free you 
from your fetters ; but I will repair 
to-morrow to the fuperior judge, 
will inform him of the fecret of my 
birth, relate to him our misfortunes, 
and, if he refufes me vour liberty, I 
will return and end my days with 
you in this prifon. 

Marcelio immediately gave or- 
ders for the removal of Pedro from 
the fubterraneous dungeon, toa lefs 
hideous place of fecurity ; took 
care that he thould want for noth- 
ing, and afterwards returned home 
to prepare for his journey, the next 
day, when a moft alarming event 
prevented his departure, and halt- 
ened the delivery of Don Pedro. 

Some Algerine galleys, which 
had for feveral days purfued the 
fhip on board of which Don Pedro 
was, arrived on the coaft fome time 
after the fhipwreck ; and willing to 
repay themfelves for the trouble 
they had taken, had determined to 
land during the night. Two re- 
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negadoes, who knew the country, 
undertook to conduc the barbari- 
ans to the village of Gadara, and 
fulfilled their promife but too well. 

About one in the morning, when 
labour enjoys repofe, and villainy 
wakes to remorfe, the dreadful cry 
of to arms, was heard. 

The Moors had landed,and were 
burning and flaughtering all be. 
fore them. The darkneis of the 
night, the groans of the dying, and 
the fhrieks of the terrified inhabi- 
tants, filled every heart with con- 
fternation. The trembling wives 
caught their hufbands in their arms: 
and the old men fought fuccour 
from their fons. In amoment the 
village was in flames, the light of 
which difcovered the goary fcymi- 
tars and white turbans of the 
Moors. 

Thofe barbarians, the flambeau 
in one hand, and the hatchet in the 
other, were breaking and burning 
the doors of the houfes; and ma- 
king their way through the {mok- 
ing ruins, to feek for victims or for 
plunder, returned covered with 
blood, and loaded with booty. 

Nothing is held facred by theft 
moniters. They force their way 
into the temples of the Moft High, 
break the fhrines, ftrip off the gold, 
and trample the holy relics under 
foot. Alas! what avail to prietts 
their facred character, to the aged 
their gray heirs, to youth its graces, 
or to infancy its innocence ? Slave. 
ry, fire, devaftation, and death, are 
every where, and pity is fled. * 

On the firft alarm and tumulg 
the al<ade made all poflible hatte 
to the prifon, to inform Don Pedro 
of the danger. ‘The brave Pedro 
demanded a {word for himfelf and 
a buckler for the alcade. He takes 
Celeftina by the hand, and makes 
his way to the market-place. There 
he addreffes the fugitives. 

My 
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My friends, cries he, are ye 
Spaniards, and do ye fly and aban: 
don your wives and children to the 
fury of the infidels ? 

He ftops them, collects them 
round him, infpires them with his 
own valour, and, more than hu- 
man, for he is a lover and a hero, 
ruihes, fabrein hand, on a party 
of the Moors, whom he breaks and 
difperfes. The imhabitants recov- 
er their recollection and their cour- 
age, enraged behold their flaugh- 
tered friends, and haften in crowds 
to join their leader. 

Pedro, without quitting Celefti- 
na, and ever folicitous to expofe 
his life in her defence, attacks the 
barbarians, at the head of his 
brave Spaniards, and, dealin 
deftruéction to all who make refitt- 
ance, drives the fugitives before 
him, retakes the plunder and the 
prifoners, and only quits the pur- 
fuits of the enemy to return and ex- 
tinguith the fires. 

The day began to break, when a 
body of troops, who had too late 
received information of the defcent 
of the infidels, arrived trom a 
neighbouring town. The govern- 
or had put himfelf at their head, 
and found Don Pedro furrounded 
by women, children, and old men; 
who, weeping, kiffed his hands, with 
unfeigned gratitude for having pre- 
ferved their hufbands, their fathers, 
or their fons. 

The governor, informed of the 
exploits of Don Pedro, loaded him 
with praifes and carefles ; but Ce. 
leftina, requefting to be heard, de- 
clared to the governor, in prefence 
of the whole village, her fex ; giv- 
ing at the fame time a relation of 
her adventures, the death of the 
bravo by Don Pedro, and the cir- 
cumftances which rendered him ex- 
cufable. 


All the inhabitants, greatly af- 





fected with her ftory, fell at the 
feet of the governor, intreating par- 
don for the man to whom they 
were indebted for their preferva- 
tion. The requeft was granted, 
and the happy Pedro, thus reftor- 
ed to his dear Celeftina, embraced 
the governor, and blefled the good 
inhabitants. One of the old men 
then advanced. Brave ftranger, 
faid he, you aré our deliverer, but 
you take from us our alcade; this 
lofs, perhaps, outweighs your ben- 
efit. Double our bleilings, inftead 
of depriving us of our greatett ; re- 
main in this village ; condefcend to 
become our alcade, our mafter, our 
friend. Honour us io far as to 
permit nothing to abate our love 
for you. Ina great city, the cow- 
ardly and the wicked, who maintain 
the fame rank with yourfelf, will 
think ihemfelves, your equals; 
while, here, every virtuous inhabi- 
tant will look on you as his father ; 
next to the Deity himfelf, you will 
receive from us the highefthonour ; 
and, while life remains, on the ree { 
verfary of this day, the fathers of 
our families will prefent their chil- 
dren before you, faying, behold the 
man who preferved the lives of your 
mothers. 

Pedro was enchanted while he 
liftened totheold man. Yes, cried 
he, my children ; yes, my brethren, 
I will remain here. My life thall 
be devoted to Celeftina and to you. 
But my wife has confiderable pof- 
feffions in Grenada. Our excel- 


lent governor will add his intereft, 


to ours, that we may recover them, 
and they fhall be employed to re- 
build the houfes which have been 
burnt by the infidels. On this 
condition alone will I accept the of- 
fice of aleade ; and though I {houtd 
expend in your fervice, both my 
riches and my life, I thould flill be 
your debtor; for it is you who 
have 














have reftored me my Celeftina. 

Imagine the tranfports of the 
good villagers, while Don Pedro 
fpoke. ‘The governor was a perfon 
of great power, and undertook to 
arrange every thing to his with; 
and two days afterwards, the mar- 
riage was celebrated between Celef- 
tina and her lover. 
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Notwithftanding the late misfore 
tunes, nothing could exceed the joy 
of the inhabitants. 

The two lovers long lived in un- 
exampled felicity ; and, happy and 
virtuous themfelves, made the 
whole diftriét happy and virtuous 
like wife. 


The GLE AN ER. No. XXXL 


Ten thoufand ills from falfe conclufions {pring, 


Inveftigation ftill new lights fhould bring ; 
Fxplore the probable—the doubtful fearch, 


Through poffibilities inquiring march ; 


Sufpend the judgment and delay to grieve, 
For fure, full oft, appearances deceive. 


HAVE, for many weeks back, 

been largely in arrears to cor- 
refpondents ; and I have frequent- 
ly contemplated a Gleaner, which 
fhould be wholly occupied by their 
various addrefles, obfervations, and 
complaints. But fuch of my 
friends, whofe letters have been 
long fince received, will have the 
goodnefs to forgive my publifhing 
thofe, which have more recently 
come to hand, when they obferve, 
that the interefting fubjects, which 
they take up, require immediate at- 
tention. And, in the interim, I 
give them my word of honour, 
that my firft unappropriated eflay 
fhall be devoted to their fervice.— 
Proceed we now to bring forward 
three explanatory epiitles : 


LE T TER tf. 


To the GiEAMeER. 
Liberty Hail, Dec. 1 §, 1794. 
UPON my word, Mr. Gleaner, 
T believe you area fly old fellow, 
after all. Let me tell you, fir, it 
ll fuits with your afumed gravity, to 
be thus foilting yourfelf into the fe- 





crets of all the young, handfome, 
married women, of your acquzint- 
ance. Mighty fine, mighty’ fine, 
truly. Delicacy, forfooth, forbid Mo- 
nimia to queflion her hufoand ; but dels 
icacy, it feems, did not think proper 
to interfere, while fhe contrived to 
pour her pity-moving tale into the 
bofom of nobody knows who—one 
who is here, and there, and every where, 
and very poffibly not of much importance 
any where. A perfe? Proteus to the 
imagination, affuming a thoufand fan- 
taftical forms, and becoming flationary in 
no one refpedlable charafter 3 a@ bird of 
paffage, emigrating from flate to flate, 
and picking up a fcanty pittance, after a 
whole month’s toil, qwhich but ill repays 
the labour of travelling through the dull 
hes s, which he is fo fludious to litter. 

ou may think me fevere, Mr. 
Gleaner, but I fhall have the fatis- 
faction of knowing, that I am juf ; 
and, I add, that you might have 
gone on with your itinerant glean- 
ing, to the end of the chapter, for 
me, if you had not roufed the feel- 
ines of an injured hufband, by thus 
palpably infinuating, that you are 
a greater 
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a greater favourite with his wife, 
than he is himfelf. Really, Mr. 
Morality, you make a very pretty, 
confiftent, heterogeneous figure, and 
I fhould like vaittly to have your 
motley image fluck up in a print 
fhop, by way of relief to the ftudies 
of the chubby-faced fchool boy, as 
he trudges along the academical 
way to his daily labours. 

‘The wife man fays, that laughter 
doeth good, like a medicine; and 
it is undeniably true, that the ludi- 
crous is a wonderful fpecific in ev- 
ery intellectual complaint. But let 
me whiiper you, good Mr. Prig, 
you are a coxcomb, and you may 
blefs your ftars that I am not able 
to collet the trio, which you have 
huddled together in your © laft 
Gleaner ; for, if I could name my 
fvllow fufferers, we would unite to- 
gether in tofling your worfhip in a 
blanket ; but you are fuch a dough- 
ty hero, and, withal, fo evanefcent 
a {prite, that you elude the grafp of 
common exertions. 

How you became acquainted 
with Monimia’s tale of forrow, is 
an enigma, of which it will be con- 
ceived, that delicacy forbids me to 
feek an explanation! The proba- 
bility is, that you have pradifed up- 
on her fimplicity, and infinuating 
yourfelf into the good graces of the 
affited fair one, by fome illicit 
methods, you have at length ob- 
tained her confidence ; and, as I 
am one of the beft natured men in 
the world, extending the {ceptre of 
my clemency, | fhall view, with 
proper indulgence, the imdecihties of 
nature. Doubtiefs I could have re- 
flored the tranquillity of my wife, 
without troubling either yeu or 
myfelf with my obfervations ; but, 
hefides that, I conceive your temer- 
ity merits chaftifement, as you have 
impertinently precipitated me, and 
an aflair which was wholly mine, 
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upon the public view, I am induced 
to believe, that the ecclairciffement 
hath thus acquired a kind of right 
to publicity. 

Monimia will remember, that I 
not long fince paid a vifit to my re- 
lations at B———. My kinfman, S. 
has a daughter, who hath not yet 
rounded her twelfth year—Mifs §. is 
very ingenious, and handles her 
{ciffors to admiration ; /he cut my 
watch paper, and fbe will be proud of 
furnifbing Monimia with any little fancy 
pieces, which fhe may wifh, On my. 
return hothe, I made a difplay of 
my acquilition. Monimia Aa/fily 
and tremuloufly made fome round about 
inquiries, relative to the fair artificer— 
thefe I would not feem to underfland ; I 
dijlike every fymptom of [ufpicion in la. 
dies 3 fufpicion looks fo like gealoufy, and 
sealoufy looks fo like want of confidence, I 
remained filent, and affeded a kind of 
what the ladies call, delicate embarraff- 
ment. Perhaps I was wrong ; but, 
had I been apprifed, that the im- 
prefion made by fo light a thing as a 
watch paper, could have been fo feri- 
ous, I fhould certainly have endeav- 
oured to have erafed it. 

Ihave, Mr. Meddler, the honor— 
the honor—no, that’s wrong, I have not 
the honor—I have the condefcenfion to 
be, with honeft withes for your ref- 
ormation, and little or no efteem, 
your conitant reader, 

Evcexio. 


— —--- 


Leute. 1 
To the GLEANER. 
Candor Place, Dec. 18, 1794 
Mr. Vigellius, 

AS you have given your exam- 
ples under fictitious names, I am 
not furnifhed with a rational caufe 
of anger : and yet, fir, you have fo 
well pointed circumftances, that it 
is impoflible for the real claimant to 
avoid affuming habiliments, which 
can fit ne ous but himfelf. 

Myftery 














Myftery is indeed the parent of 
conjecture, and concealment mott 
furely engenders fufpicion. Au- 
thors are doubtlefs juftifiable in pro- 
curing every warrantable illuitra- 
tion of their fentiments, and of thofe 
inferences, which they with to de- 
duce ; and even a defire to inform, 
or to improve, is entitled to grate- 
ful refpect. if my Clariffa, or her 
favoured Altamont, can furnifh ei- 
ther amufement or inftruction to 
the Gleaner, and his numerous 
readers, any little anecdote relative 
to us, is extremely at their fervice. 
My Clarifia is more dear to my 
foul, than the life-blood which 
warms me to exiltence; fhe hath 
not, fhe never had, nor ever can 
have, a rival in my affections : She 
reigns fole miftrefs in my heart, and 
to her peerlefs virtues my every 
thought does homage. Yet, while 
I avow a fealty fo unreferved, lam 
bold enow to confefs my property 
in the beautifully glofly lock of 
hair, a difcovery of which has been 
fo furreptitioufly obtained ; that I 
have treafured up this lock of hair 
I alfo acknowledge ; nor will I 
tonfent to part with it, tntil the laft 
breath fhall quiver upon my lips. 
Further, my own hands fevered the 
contelted lock from the head of a 
lovely female, who was dear to me 
as nature, as amity, or as my fond- 
eft hopes of happinefs. All this is 
moit true; and it is likewife true, 
that this female was not Clariffa ! 
Are you immeafurably aftonifhed ? 
Step to the other fide of the piece, 
and it will aflume another hue—I 
am not 2 native of America ; I have 
lived only five years in this paradife 
of liberty. I had a ~fifter—good 
God, how unfortunate was that fit 
ter! amiable as virtue, and indulg- 
ent as heaven ; fhe merited every 
thing fhort of adoration, from that 
world which perfecuted her, almoft 
Fol. VI. D 
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from the firft hour of her exiftence. 
Execrable world! The virtues of a 
Clarifia were neceflary to reconcile 
me to an abode among thy deeply 
defigning, and treacheroufly mur- 
derous inhabitants! Ihave forborne 
to narrate to my Clarifla the ftory 
of my fifter’s woes; her misfor- 
tunes were too ftrongly marked 
with anguifh, to be impofed upon 
the exquifitely tender feelings of that 
fufceptible bofom, which melts with 
foft regrets at the tale of woe; and 
which has a figh, even for the com. 
mon ills of life. ‘Thofe deplorable 
circumftances which hovered round 
the fteps of my ill-fated fitter, I 
have feduloufly fought to blot even 
from my own memory. I would 
remember only her virtues, her an- 

el goodnefs, her beauteous image, 
and her faint-like fortitude ; but, a- 
las! thofe recollections are fo inter- 
woven with the cruel events of her 
life, as to render a feparation im- 
poffible. Orphanaged in her earli- 
eft bud, the {port of caprice, malice, 
and duplicity, through the unfuf- 
pecting morn of life; and in her 
marriage choice, placing her virtu- 
ous confidence in a man, who, by 
a fpecious exterior, villainoufly de- 
ceived her, who wore the garb of in- 
tegrity, honour, generolity, and a 
mild, and conceding difpofition of 
foul, on purpofe to betray her eafy 
faith ; who no fooner exchanged the 
nuptial vow, than throwing off the 
mafk, and commencing tyrant, he 
became unweariedly ingenious in his 
devices to torment the victim of his 
power, who perfecuted her to the 
death, nor fufpended, for a fingle 
moment, his favage and detelted 
operations, until, with a broken 
heart, fhe yielded up her.breath, 
falling the martyr of aflumed pre- 
rogative, cruelty and defpotifm.— 
Angelic fufierer !. mild and fub- 
miflive ; thou uttered no complaint; 
nat 
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net a vindictive expreflion efcaped 
thee, and had thy murderer poffeff- 
ed but common prudence, the 
knowledge of thy unprecedented 
wrongs would have been configned 
to the grave with thee. Through 
all thy hard fortune I followed ill 
an impotent {pectator of thy inju- 
ries ; but while appearances were 
preferved, cuftom forbid a brother’s 

interference ! and an impeachment 
of thy hufband’s character, would 
have been an incurable wound to 
thy delicacy. What thall I further 
fay ? He who made her, re garded 
her with bland and facred pity, the 
pity of a God; her emancipation 
was accelerated, and fhe drew her 
laft breath in my arms. I faw her 
lovely bofom furceafe the corroding 
figh’; I faw her heavenly form qui- 
etly difpofed upon the bed of death ; 
and, my Clariffa, it was in that ag- 
onized moment, that I fevered 
from its kindred treiles the fhining 
ringlet, which, ftraying from its in- 
cloiure, fell unconfcious upon her 
faowy forehead. I grieve, my love, 
that it hath been to you the fource 
of inquietude, but its value, at that 
dittretling period, appeared to me 
immenfe, nor has reafon, or time, 
effentially depreciated its impor- 
tance ; I could never perfuade my- 
felf to part with it to an artilt, who 
would have oltenfibly returned it to 
me, in the form of cherubs, urns, 
and infcriptions, for I have {till pre- 
ferred contemplating its natural 
beauties, and I employ ed my firft fe- 
rene moments, in preparing thofe 
lines, in which to enfhrine it, that 
have been erroneouily called poeti- 
cal. For the gratification of thie 
curiofity of your readers, Mr. 
Gleaner, I take leave to fubjoin a 
copy of them : 


AH then is the conflict no more ! 
‘And hath fhe forgotten to weep ! 

Will nought the bleft vifion refiore ! 
Hath pity no laurels te reap? 





How loud was that fhrick of defpair, 
The blofloms of hope are all thed, 
No altars to friendihip I rear, 
For friendfhip and honour are fled. 
The ties are all broke which remain’d, 
The ftorm hath uprooted my peace, 
Dark malice its purpofe hath gain’d, 
And love from my befom fhall ceafe. 
How bright was the morn of her days, 
How charming the bud of her years, 
Her form, it tranfcended all praife, 
And her forrow was virtue in tears. 
How foothing the words of her tongue, 
While harmony wafted the ftrain, 
The chantrefs melodioufly fung, 


And gladden’d the liftening fwain. 


Bright honour enlifted the fair, 
Maria her priefteis fhe hail’d, 

Ordained her paths to prepare, 
The virgin her altars uaveil'd. 


But envy, will ferpentine tread, 
And fcorn with its mercilefs fting, 

The wiles of deftruction out{pread, 
How deadly the arrows they fling. 


What glooms have pervaded the plain, 
The fhepherds are filent around, 
Neglected cach fwect flowing ftrain, 

So deep is the feftering wound. 
And muft I her counfels reign, 

The guide and the flar of my youth, 
Mutt friendfhip no longer be mine, 

Integrity, kindnefs, and truth! 
Alas! no lov’d folace fuftains, 

How deep is the void in my breaft, 
This ringlet is all that remains, 

Of what I fo largely poflefs'd! 
Dear veftige of pleafures enjoy’d, 

By cruelty fnatch’d from my gralp, 
By rancour infatiate dcftroy’d, 


Though ftill the fweet fhadows I clafp. 


Memento of friendihip poffefs’d, 

On nature which bloilom’d and grew, 
Which on my fond bofom imprefs’d, 

As innocence tender and true. 
Athough you unconfcious entwine, 

Yet beauty your texture defign’d, 
Sweet relic of charms that were mine, 


Of elegauce bland and refin’d. 
My 





























My penfive regrets you fhall aid, 
Companion of every woe, 

Of forrow the talifman made, 
While my tears all unceafing fhall flow. 


The reader will indulge his own 
reflections ; and I have chofen 
this method of making my com- 
munications to Clarifla, as the emo- 
tions which fwell my bofom, when 
I would attempt to retrace the mif- 
fortunes of my injured fifter, are 
too big for utterance. 

I am, fir, with due refpect, and 
unfeigned wifhes, for your private 
felicity, and public celebrity, your 
moit obedient, humble fervant, 

ALTAMONT. 


LET TER HE 
To the GLEANER. 
Sententious Alley, No. 3, Dec. 21, 1794. 
Courteous+Gleaner, 

IF Cordelia will take the trouble 
to order her fervant to make the 
proper inquiries at Mr. Lovegold, 
the jeweller’s, in Middle-f{treet, fhe 
will find that her fleeve buttons are 
laid up there, for the purpofe of ob- 
taining the neceflary repairs. As 
Cordelia and you feem to under- 
ftand one another, I thought beft 
to give her this information through 
the channel of your paper. 

Tam, moft profound, and fage 
fir, the incontiderate, and timely ad- 


monifoed, Henry. 


© Malice doth merit, as its foade, purfue.” 

I could very modeftly propofe 
myfelf as‘a new proof of the truth of 
this oft-cited fentiment, which, if I 
miltake not, time and obfervation 
hath elevated into an approved ax- 
iom. I could, tf fay, leaving thofe 
who are offended to chew the cud 
of refentment, ealily confole myfelf, 
by fo convenient an appropriation ; but 
I freely confefs, that I fet a high 
value upon the opinion of the world; 
J mgan the worthy part of the world, to 
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be fure ; and that ftimulated by this 
my ruling paflion, I feel myfelf im- 
pelled to make my defence, by pro- 
ducing a fhort {ketch of my plan of 
operations. 3 


When I was firft feized with the 
mania of fcribbling, I very wifely 
endeavoured to combat it by much 
deliberate confideration, and many 
a falutary antidote. Wifdom, at- 
tired in the alluring habiliments of 
tranquillity, and armed with the 
rhetoric of reafon, fagely advanced 
her plea, and with great perfpicuity, 
and energy of argument, fhe advo- 
cated that kind of ferenity, which 
is the accompaniment of the unam- 
bitious man; who, gliding down the 
ftream of time, inhaleth not the fe- 
verifh gale ; but wafted onward by 
the bland and equal breath of con- 
tentment, partakes its mildly influ- 
ence, and lives but to blefs the 
gently undulating zephyr, that is 
thus filently impelling him athwart 
that ocean, upon which the adwen- 
turous voyager is fated to contend 
with hopes, and fears, and with all 
thofe tumultuous winds of paflion, 
which frequently involving him in 
a fearful hurricane, fail not to 
wreck his peace, whelming beneath 
their tremendous waves, the 
brighteft moments of his exi‘lence ! 
Wifdom pointed out the wretched 
ftate of inquictude, anxiety, nightly 
watchings, and daily fatigues, to 
which that unhappy and mifguided 
wight is condemned, who, betrayed 
by an ignis fatuus, is allured from 
the humble vail of foft and filent 
repofe ; from the calm pofleflion ot 
each focial and domeftic enjoyment, 
te encounter the various ills attend- 
ant upon a purfuit of artificial good. 
Wifdom enumerated a hott of 
weary toils, of woe-begone regrets, 
of unrecompenfed deeds of worth, 
of thanklefs achievements, and of 
barbed difappointments ; and the 
painted 
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painted in glowing colours the in- 
gratitude of that world to which I 
would madly devote thofe hours, 
which, zelted by the fweets of calm 
reflection, and entwining fubftantial 
pleafures, would otherwife revolve, 
marked by the moft refined, ration- 
al, and exquifite fatisfaction. Wif- 
dom delineated the thorny circles 
which begird the hill of fame; fhe 
bid me haite from the magic of her 
voice, from the mad contagion of 
her votaries, and, fheltering in the 
{weet and flowery walks of my na- 
tal humility, fhe conjured me to 
embojom my afpiring views, in the 
deepelt receiles of that lowly grade, 
in which nature had indifputably 
defignated my walk ; and, that fhe 
might forever dafh my proud pre- 
teniions,and invigorate that defpair, 
which, with icy grafp, and torpid 
influence, hovered round my fteps, 
fhe reprefented in forms tremen- 
doufly terrific, thofe deadly fiends, 
that with ghaitly features, and un- 
relenting rigour, eternally guard 
the glittering domes of fame. En- 
vy, with fnaky locks, empoifoned 
veins, and peitilential breath --Mal- 
ice, with tongue envenomed, arm- 
ed with ten thoufand thafts of in- 
ftant death, and fmiling at deftruc- 
tion—Pale difappointment, marked 
by forrow’s train, with fad and fol- 
emn ftep, heaving corroding fighs, 
quaffing her copious tears, and in 
defpondence garbed—and, lat of 
all, deep Shame, with face averted, 
eyes withdrawn, and red confumin 

anguifh, confefled thy power—Oh, 
heart appalling, {pirit damping, foul 
abafhing, Scorn—afllicting Ridi- 
cule—Satire’s dreed  fting—the 


Critic’s whip, which hiffed along the 
air—with every plague which a 
poor author ever knew ; thefe, wif- 
dom fummoned, and, in fearful or- 
der the direful phalanx ftood. Yet, 
my afpiring mind, fteeled for the 
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confli&, all in armour clad, and 
fhielded by temerity—affuming ref- 
olution, and armed by perieverance, 
prefumed with hardy fteps, and en- 
terprifing rathneds, to penetrate the 
embodied oppofition—and, Reafon 
plead in vain! Headiong Ambition, 
all precepts notwithftanding, con- 
tinued inflexibly obftinate, and con- 
tumacious perverfenefs triumphed 
jn the conflict. Ambition feleced 
its Ornaments, and it wore on its 
left breaft, clofe to the heart, a bou- 
quet, whofe perfumed buds were, 
with intrepid daring, {natched from 
the flock of ever blooming hope; 
in this it prided much, and foully 
fancied, that fome future day, be- 
decked with funny beams, would 
give the deathlefs flowrets to en- 
wreath its time diftinguifhed, time 
adorned brow. ‘hus breathing 
mid fuch odoriferous airs ; incenie 
fo {weet inhaling, no wonder that 
intoxicated Reaion, treading en- 
chanted ground, by magic {pells en- 
folded, and wrapped in gay delu- 
fion, its firmnefs loft—Ambition 
feized the reins—the die was caft— 
and helter-fkelter round the world 
we drove, But, ferioufly, although 
thus rafhly embarked, judgment 
occafionally officiates, and while te- 
merity fets at the helm, fhe often, 
matron like, interpofes her caution- 
ary directions, and to be duly influ- 
enced by her counfels, is a prime 
object, even in the arrangements of 
ambition, 

There is hardly any thing which 
I have fo much feared, as the fands 
of oblivion ; and that I might pro- 
duce a ftream of fufficient depth, to 
fleet my little fkiff, my faculties 
pretty diligently exercifed, have 
been kept in almoft conftant circu- 
lation. Mankind have generally 
furnifhed my refervoir ; and I have 
fet in the circles which I frequent, 
indultrioufly improving a_ hint, 


marking 











marking the fentiment of worth, 
catching every unwrought gem, and 
eagerly availing myfelf, of thofe cir- 
cumitances, which I conceived that 
I might 4oneflly appropriate. Names 
I have been careful to conceal ; and 
ftudioufly embellithing events, and 
qualifying them to convey amufe- 
ment, information, or even initruc- 
tion, | have produced them as can- 
didates for the attention of a vacant 
moment. ‘Thus occupied, it will 
ceafe to be matter of furprife, that 
I have treafured even the whi/pers 
of converiation ; my ear is conitant- 
ly on duty, and it hath proved to 
me a truly faithful fcout. Colle- 
ed in myfelf, I am often regarded as 
a mute in fociety; but I am care- 
ful to hoard every remark, and 
bearing the multifarious burden to 
my working hive, it undergoeth a 
chymical procefs ; and after receiv- 
ing in my pericranium the deftined 
form, it is with all due humility 
fubmitted to public obfervation. 
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Thus Eugenio, if he will give his 
candour full play, may perceive, 
that without being the favorite con- 
fidantee, “ of all ihe young handfome 
married women of my acquaintance,” I 
may, the luquacity of the fex confidered, 
leraily become pofietied of /ecrets, 
which are whi/percd to fele friends, 
which are gathered from myiterious 
words, and which fometimes reiult 
from thofe exprefiive looks, im 
which the female world are fuch 
proficients, and which they fo well 
know when to ailume. Upon the 
whole, while I have generally aim- 
ed at utility, I have ftudioufly en- 
deavoured to avoid all occafion of 
offence ; but if my honeft intentions 
have not been crowned with fuc- 
cefs, as it is impoflible to recal the 
paft, I can only aflure Eugenio, and 
every reader of his defcription, that 
I will be indefatigably induitrious 
to render my future numbers lefs 
exceptionable. 





=_RAEssS 
The CAPRICIOUS LOVERS. 


LORIO and Emelina had lived 
even from their infancy in the 
habits of friendthip ; but at an age 
in which the fexes find a vacuity in 
their hearts, they fanned the embers 
of friend{hip to that height, which 
neither of them chofe to own under 
the title of love. 

The ftronger the attachment of 
Emelina became, the more cautious 
fhe was of difcovering the predi- 
leftion fhe had ; the wifhed for an 
ecclaire ciffement, but was refolved to 
fhun it. 

Florio, either from pride, from 
too great delicacy, or from the fame 
principle by which Emelina was 
actuated, would often fupprefs his 
attentions, left they fhould difplay 
the feclings of his heart. Though 


he was fenfible that the queftion 
could not come with any propriety 
from Emelina, he was almoft de- 
termined it fhould not come from 
him. 

In thefe fluctuations of fufpenfe, 
they vifited each other for fome 
time ; and the reftraints with which 
they thackled each other, at length 

made them fufpect, that the lamp of 
friendthip began to grow dim, and 
that the flame was going to expire. 

In thefe moments of fufpicion, 
they were each of them invited toa 
ball in the neighbourhood ; ‘but 
before they fat out, both of them re- 
folved to afflume a mutual coolnefs, 
to prevent any difcovery of their at- 
tachment, or to afford the leaft fuf- 
picion that they were in a traja 
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dance with Florio: fhe refufed with 
the frown of indignation, and con- 
fented to dance with another. A 
friend of Florio’s had previoufly 
hinted to him, that he expected he 
would lead out Emelina ; but was 
anfwered with fo quick a reply in 
the negative, as convinced himthat 
he was not well pleafed with the 
queftion. 

The dance began, but the ago- 
nies of jealoufy embittered all its 
pleafure. While Emelina thought 
Florio too affiduous in his attentions 
to his partner, he, on his fide, 
thought fhe was more than merely 
complaifant. After an elegant re- 
frefhment, in which they behaved 
with an extraordinary _coolnefs, 
which was noticed by every one that 
was prefent, the company broke up. 
On which Florio was in fufpenfe 
whether he fhould offer his hand to 
Emelina or not: yet good-breeding 
getting the afcendency of refent. 
ment, he made her the proffer of 
his protection, which the accepery 
of with the greateft reluftance ; a 
relu@ance that was vifible both in 
her countenance and in the man- 
ner in which fhe gave him her 
hand. 

During the whole time they 
were on their way, no fyllable broke 
the ftillnefS of filence, and they 
parted with a very cold adieu on 
both fides. 

On going to bed, Florio gave him- 
felf up to all the tortures of jealoufy, 
and imputed Emelina’s flight of him 
to a predileGion fhe had for her 
partner. Sleep did not clofe his 
eye-lids the whole night ; and when 
the morning beam darted through 
his curtains, he rofe in the fame tor- 
tures with which he went to bed. 
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which might poflibly terminate at 
the temple of Hymen. 

Emelina was afked by the matter 
ef the ceremony, whether (he would 


The emotions of Emelina were 
fimilar, and her fufpicions were 
equally ftrong of his attachment. 

Florio now longed for an ecclair- 
ciflement, and for that purpofe went 
to Emelina’s houfe. In his way 
he fometimes thought of chiding 
her for her behaviour, at other times 
he was fearful that fuch a condué 
might give her fome intimations, 
and that he might, by doing fo, 
convince her that his attachments 
were more ardent than he chofe 
to own, or could wiih to difcover. 
At lait he was determined to be 
guided by the reception he might re- 
ceive from her. 

On the opening of the door he 
was acquainted by the fervant, that 
her miltrefs did not ftand in need of 
his fervices any longer. 

The meifage filled him with hor- 
ror ; and in the heightof his furprife 
he formed a refolution to fhorten 
his exiitence. He walked about the 
fields, for fome time, like one who 
was frantic. A fervant of Emelina, 
who was pafling that way, noticed 
his behaviour, and on his return in- 
formed his miftrefs of what he had 
feen. Emelina now loft the re- 
ftraints of caution, and liftened only 
to the voice of love; fhe ruthed out 
of the houfe in dithabille, with an 
intent to prevent an event which fhe 
prefaged. 

Florio in the height of his paffion 
entered into a grove, flung him- 
felf on the ground, agitated w with all 
the emotions of defpair. His feel- 
ings were too great for nature to 
fupport long ; ‘and his want of reft 
operating with his paffions, he at 
laft fell into a kind of flumber. 

In this condition Emelina found 
him, and fufpeécting that he had 
fhortened his life, gave way to her 
love, accufing herfelf of cruelty, and 
profefling that happinefs fhould 
never reaflume its throne in her 

brealt. 
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breaft. Florio was waked with her 
Jamentations ; he rofe with tranf- 
port on hearing her flattering ex- 
preilions, owned a mutual fame, 
and prefled her to name the day 
when he might have the happinefs 
of leading her to the altar. Eme- 
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lina at firft refumed her former coy- 
nefs, but finding love a more pow- 
erful principle than referve, fhe con- 
fented ; and they now live in all 
that warmth of attachment, which 
muft always render life defirable, 
and matrimony happy. 
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An Account of Morne Garou, a Mountain in the Ifland 
of St. Vincent, with a Defcription of the Volcano on its 


Summit. 


fIn a letter from Mr. James Anderfon, Surgeon, to Mr. Forfyth. From the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions, Vol. LX XV. Part 1.) 


which interfect this ifland in 
all directions, and rife in gradations, 
one above the other, to a very great 
height, with the rivers tumbling 
from their fides over very high prec- 
ipices, render it exceeding difficult 
to explore its interior parts. 

The molt remarkable of thefe 
mountains is one that terminates 
the N. W. end of the iiland, and the 
higheft in it, and has always been 
mentioned to have had volcanic e- 
ruptions fromit. The traditions of 
the oldeft inhabitants in the tiland, 
and the ravins at its bottom, feem 
to me to vindicate the aflertion.— 
As I was determined, during my 
fiay in the ifland, to fee as much of 
it as I could; andas I knew, from 
the altitude of this mountain, there 
was a probability of meeting with 
plants on it I could find in no other 
part of the ifland ; I fhould have 
attempted going upif I had heard 
nothing of a volcano being on it. 
But viewing the mountain at a dilt- 
ance, the firu€ture of it was differ- 
ent from any in the ifland, or any I 
had feen in the Welt-Indies. I 
could perceive it divided into many 
different ridges, feparated by very 
deep chafms, and its fummit ap- 
peared quite deftitute of any vege- 


T HE many ridges of mountains 


table production. On examining 
feveral ravins, that run from the 
bottom a great way up the moun. 
tain, I perceived they were quite 
deflitute of water, and found pieces 
of pumice-ftone, charcoal, feveral 
earths and minerals, that plainly 
indicated there mult be fome very 
fingular place or other. on fome 
part of the mountain. I alfo recol- 
le&ed a ftory told by fome very old 
men in the ifland, that they had 
heard the captain of a thip fay, that 
between this land and St. Lucia, 
he faw, towards night, flames and 
{moke ifiuing from the top of this 
mountain, and next morning his 
decks were covered with athes and 
fmall ftones. This, you may readily 
imagine, was excitement enough to 
examine it, if I pofiibly could ; but 
I was much difcouraged upon being 
told, it was impoflible to gain the 
fummit of it : nor could I get either 
white men, caribbee, or negro, that 
would undertake to conduct me up 
for any reward I could offer ; nor 
could | get any information rela- 
tive to it. But as difficulty to at- 
tain inhances the value of the ob- 
ject, fo the more I was told of the 
impoflibility of goieg up, the more 
was I determined to attempt it. 
After I had examined the age 
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of it, as far as I could for the fea 
and other mountains, to find the 
molt probable place to commence 
my journey, I obferved an opening 
of feveral large and dry ravins, that 
feemingly ran a great way up: but 
I was not fure if they were not in- 
terfectted by fome rocks or preci- 
ices L could not get over, Icame 
to Mr. Maloune’s, about a mile dif- 
tant from the mountain, but the 
nigheit houfe to it I could ftay at 
all night. Here I met with a 
friendly reception and great hofpi- 
tality. After communicating my 
intentions to him, he told me he 
would give me every afliftance he 
could, by fending fome trulty ne- 
groes with me, and wifhed he was 
able to go with me himieli.. ‘This 
was a kind offer to me in my then 
Gtda tion, as negroes were what I 
only wanted, having only one boy 
belonging to Dr. Young with me. 
I knew, if I had great difficulties 
in the woods, he and I both fhould 
be inadequate to the tafk, as ina 
fhort time we fhould be fo wearied 
as to be unable to proceed : from 
what I had feen of the mountain, 
I knew I muft be under the necef- 
fity of carrying water with me ; 
and from the great diltance to the 
top, and obftructions we might nat- 
urally expect, I fhould at leaft re- 
quire two days to accomplith it. 
By examining the fide of the 
mountain towards me with a glafs, 
I imagined I| faw two ridges I might 
getup. I perceived they were cov- 
ered, great part of the way, with 
thick wood ; yet I hoped, with a 
little cutting, I fhould be able to 
{cramble through them. I appoint- 
ed next morning to begin my route 
by one of thele ridges. 
February 26, 1784, I left Mr. 


Maloune’s about funrife, with two 
ftout negroes, and Dr. ¥oang’s 
boy ; each of us having a good 
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lafs, as well to clear our way 


through the woods, as to defend us 
in cafe we fhould be attacked by 
caribbees, or runaway negroes.— 
We arrived at the bottom of the 
mountain a little before feven in 
the morning. To get to either of 
the ridges, we found we had a rock 
to climb above forty feet high: it 
was with great difficulty we {crani- 
bled up, affiiting one another in the 
beft manner we could; here we 
found it neceflary to contrac our 
baggage. After getting up this 
rock, | found myfelf in the bottom 
ofa narrow and deep ravin. Hav- 
ing afcended this ravin a little way, 
I faw fome cleared ground on its 
fides, with tobacco growing. This 
I conjeftured was the habitation of 
fome caribbecs; but I was much 
furprifed when one of the negroes 
T had with me told me, it was the 
habitation of a Mr. Cafco, a 
Frenchman. What could induce 
a ftout healthy man in the prime of 
life, and a good mechanic, with 
feveral negroes, to take up his refi- 
dence among rocks and precipices, 
excluded from the whole world; is 
amylterytome. Befides, by every 
torrent of rain that happens, he may 
expect himfelf and all his h: abitation 
to be wafhed over the rocks into 
the ocean. Notwit hftanding his 
fingular fituation, I found him an 
intelligent man, and I experienced 
every hofpitality his poor cottage 
could afford. 

The difficulty of going through 
woods in the Weft Indies, where 
there are no roads or paths, is far 
beyond any thing an European can 
conceive. Befides tall trees and 
thick underwood, there are hun- 
dreds of different climbing plants 
twifted together like ropes, and run- 
ning in all direétions to a great ¢x- 
tent, and even to the tops of the 


higheft trees ; by puthing on they 
cannot 
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tannot be broke, and many of them 
with difficulty cut ; befides a fpecies 
of grafs, the Schoenus Lithofpermos, 
with ferrated leaves, that cuts and 
tears the hands and face terribly. 
With fuch obftrudions as thefe, it 
was above two hours before we 
got on the ridge, where I was in 
opes our paflage would have been 
eafier ; but I foon found my. mif- 
take, for I was furrounded with a 
thick foreft, much more difficult to 
get through than before, on account 
of the large piles of trees broken 
down by the hurricanes, to pafs 
which in many parts we were obli- 
ged to creep on our hands and feet 
to get below them, and in other 
places to climb a great height a- 
bove the furface of the ground, to 
get over large trunks lying on one 
another, and thefe being trequent- 
ly rotten, occafioned us to tumble 
headlong down to a great depth, 
among rotten wood and grafs, fo 
that it was with great difficulty I 
and the negroes could extricate 
ourfelves. By conftantly cutting 
to clear our way, I, as well as my 
companions, grew much fatigued; 
and they wifhed much to return 
back. About four in the after- 
noon I could not prevail upon 
them to proceed farther; if they 
did, they could not return before 
dark, and they would not fleep all 
night in the woods, but faid if I 
ftayed they would return to me 
next morning. I faw it was im- 
poffible to gain the fummit of the 
mountain with the boy only by 
that route: I likewife faw the 
woods growing more difficult, my 
water alfo totally expended: From 
thefe confiderations I intended to go 
down to the Frenchman’s, and re- 
main there ail night, and try a- 
nother route with my boy next morn- 
ing, heping I might be fortunate e- 
nough to find ah ealier paflage. 1 
Vol. VI. E 
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arrived at Mr. Gafcoe’s a little af- 
ter fun-fet, being much fatigued 
and thirtty, and never experienced 
more hofpitality and kindnefs than 
from this man in his miferable cot 3 
for we ought not to judge of the 
value of the things received, but of 
the difpofition of the heart with 
which they are given. He parted 
with his hammock to me, and flept 
on a board himfelf. This I at 
firft refufed ; but he infifted on it, 
telling me, from my hardfhips of 
the day I was much more tired 
than he. I took the hammock, but 
I found it was impoffible to clofe 
my eyes during the night with cold. 
His hut w. built of rofeaux or 
large reeds, between each of which 
a dog might creep through, and 
the top was covered with dry grafs. 
It is fituated in the bottom of a 
deep gully, where the fun does not 
thine till nine in the morning, nor 
after four in the afternoon. It 
is furrounded by thick wood, and 
during the night the whole of the 
mountain is covered with thick 
clouds; from which it frequently 
rains ; this makes the night air ex- 
ceedingly cold. I got ready to re- 
new my journey next morning, hav- 
ing only Dr. Young’s boy with 
me, who continued very faithful to 
me during this excurfion, being 
very active and hardy: I do not 
know if I could have gone through 
this fatigue had it not been for his 
aflitance. I now determined to 
commence this day’s route up the 
ravin, as it feemed to widen and 
apparently run a confiderable way 
up inthe direction 1 wifhed for; 
and if I could get out of it upoa 
the other ridge, it would at Ieaft 
be two miles nearer than the way 
I had attempted yefterday, and 
probably, after getting out of it, I 
might find wood eafier of accefs. 
In this ravin I got up about a 
mile 
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mile and a half, without meetin 

with any confiderable ob{ftraion. 
Encouraged by getting fo far, 
although the ravin was narrowing 
fa{t, with numbers of rocks and pre- 
cipices to climb over with vines and 
bufhes difficult to get through, I 
was refolved to perfift in this route 
and determined by every poffible 
means to get to the object of my 
withes, well knowing if [ could not 
perform it this way, I might aban- 
don it entirely. After climbing 
over a number of difficult paffes, the 
ravin terminated at the bottom of 
a very high precipice; how far it 
was to the fummit I did not know, 
being covered toward the top with 
thick wood: but from the bottom 
upwards it was loofe fand as far 
as [could fee, with ferns and tufts of 
grafs which, as foon as I took hold 
of them, came out at the roots. ‘he 
precipice being fo very fteep, with 
no trees or bufhes on it to affift me 
in getting up, I plainly faw the at- 
tempting to climb it was at the rifk 
of my life : However, I was refolved 
to try it; and telling the boy to 
keep fome diftance behind me, in 
cafe I fhould tumble and drive him 
down along with me, I began to 
afcend, holding the tufts of grafs 
as lightly as poilible, and digging 
holes with my cutlafs to put my 
feet in; but I often lof my hold, 
and frequently flipped down a con- 
fiderable diftance; however, as it 
was nothing but loofe fand, I could 
eafily pufh my ¢utlafs into it to the 
handle, and by grafping it could 
recover myfelf again. Had I not 
taken the refolution, before I began 
to afcend, to diveft myfelf of fear, 
I could not poffibly have gone, for 
the terror of falling would have 
been the means of it every inftant. 
I got up to fome wild plantains, 
which I faw continued all the way 
to the place where the bu thes and 
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trees began to grow. I here refted 
myfelf, and waited for the boy’s 
getting to me, which he did 
much eafier than I, although he 
had the provifions and water, ow- 
ing to the track I had made, and 
becaufe, being much lighter, he 
could better truft himfelf to the 
grafs and ferns. After fome la- 
bour we arrived at the top of the 
precipice. I found myfelf on a 
very narrow ridge, thickly covered 
with wood, and bounded by two 
ravins, the bottoms of which I 
could not fee; the defcent to them 
feemed to be nearly perpendicular, 
yet all the way covered with thick . 
wood. After refrefhing ourfelves, 
we begah our fatigue, the boy and 
I cutting, and carrying our water 
and provifions alternately. When 
we had got fome way, I found I 
Was on an exceeding narrow ridge, 
in many parts not fix feet broad; 
on each fide a tremendous gulf, into 
one or other of which I was often 
in danger of falling, fo that with 
great caution I was obliged to lie 
down on my belly, to fee through 
the bufhes how the ridge tended. 
Here I began to fmell fulphur, or 
rather a fmell like gunpowder. As 
T knew this {mell muft come from 
the top of the mountain, being in 
the direction of the wind, I was in 
hopes we could not be far from it, 
as the fmell grew fronger and 
ftronger as I afcended. I faw a rif- 
ing before me, and thought if I was 
once on it, if the top of the moun- 
tain was near I could have a view of 
it, but having got on this rifing I 
could only fee a high peak on the 
N. W. end of the mountain,, and 
by appearance I thought myfelf 
very little nearer than when I was 
atthe bottom. ‘The woods now be- 
came very difficult to get through ; 
great quantities of fallen trees lying 
buried under tong grafs, and being 
roiten, 











rotten, when I thought myfelf 
walking on the ground, I was fre- 
quently buried a great depth among 
them. Being now about noon, 
and my turn to carry the baggage, 
and confequently my turn of ref, 
1 was furprifed to hear a ruftling 
among the bufhes, and fomething 
like a human voice behind me. As 
We were now in a place where I 
had little reafon to fuppofe there 
had been a human foot before, and 
could not imagine there could be 
habitations of caribbees orrun-away 
negroes, fince from the barrenne(s 
of the mountain they could not pof- 
fibly find any provifions to fubfift 
on, I told the boy to ftand ftill, and 
let us wait their coming up ; for 
if they were caribbees advancing 
with an intention to hurt us, there 
was no alternative but to defend 
ourfelves. You may imagine my 
furprife when I faw one of the ne- 
groes who had been with me the 
day before, with three others, 
which Mr. Maloune had fent to my 
afliftance, with plenty of provifions. 
After refrefhment, with this affift- 
ance, I renewed my labours with 
frefh {pirits, and thought I was fure 
of reaching the top before night. 
Having proceeded a little, I had a 
fair view of the ravin on my left, 
which was of prodigious depth, and 
ran irom near the top of the moun- 
tain to the fea; its bottom feemed 
to be a rock of a colour nearly re- 
fembling lava, and appeared as if 
there had been vat torrents of ful- 
phureous matter running im it fome 
time. I regretted much I knew 
not of this ravin before | commen- 
ced my excurfion, as by pafling a 
head-land in a canoe, and getting 
into the ravin, | might have gained 
the fummit of the mountain, with- 
out experiencing the delays and dif- 
ficulties I here encountered. It 
was now about 4 P. M. and I had 
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no profpect of the mountain’s top ; 
but from the afcent of the ravin be- 
low, I knew it was a great way off, 
I thought if I could get into the 
ravin before night, I could get ea- 
fily up next morning. After cut- 
ting a great way through wild plan- 
tains, the fun near fitting, I found 
myfelf almoft over the verge of a 
precipice; by catching hold of 
fome thrubs, | prevented myfelf 
from falling. We were now abont 
half way down; but all the way 
below us, as far as we could fee, 
was a perpendicular precipice of 
rock, feveral hundred feet high, to 
pafs which was impoflible. I had 
a view of fome part of the top of 
the mountain, which I faw was yet 
far from me ; nor could [ attempt 
any other way than the ridge I had 
left. Being now fun-fet, and the 
negroes very difcontented, becaufe 
they could not return that night, [ 
found we mult take up our night’s 
refidence in the place where we 
were, It was a very unfavourable 
one, there being nothing but plan- 


tains growing, which retaining the , 


6 ‘ 
rain long in their leayes, and being 


frequently agitated by the wind, 
were con{tantly dropping, and kept 
the ground always moift. Being 
almoit dark, we had time to mak 

us no other habitation, than pla 
cing two or three fticks againft an 
old ftump of a tree, and flightly 
covering them with plantain leaves. 
After getting together fome little 
wood to make a fire to keep us 
comfortable, it began to blow and 
rain violently, which continued all 
night. We fvon found our build- 
ing afforded us no fhelter, and the 
wood would not burn, fo that we 
could not get any fire; and the 
ground on which we were fituated 
would not allow the leaft exercil: 
to keep us warm. From fuch a 
miferable night I experienced no 
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mitigation for the fatigues of the 
day. I withed for the rifing fun, 
to renew my labours ; which I at 
Jaft beheld with inexpreffible joy. 
As foon as we could fee, we re- 
turned to the ridge we left the 
night before, and began to work 
with alacrity, as we were almolt 
chilled with cold. _ I pufhed on as 
faft as poffible, and about ten 
o’clock found the woods began to 
grow thin. I could not fee the top 
of the mountain, but had a view of 
feveral ridges that joined it. From 
the wind falling, and the heat 
growing intenfe, I thought we mult 
then be ander the cover of the fum- 
mit: I here found many new plants. 
Abéut eleven A. M. I was over- 
joyed to have a full view of the 
fummit of the mountain, nearly a 
mile diftant from us, and that we 
were nearly out of the woody re- 
gion. The top feemed to be com- 
poied of fix or feven different ridges, 
very much broken in the fides, as if 
they had fuffered great convulfions 
of nature ; they were divided by a- 
Mazing deep ravius, without any 
water inthem. JI obferved where 
the ridges met the edge of a large 
excavation, as it feemed to be, on 
the higheft part. I imagined this 
might be the mouth of the crater, 
and directed my courfe to a high 
peak which overlooked it. I found 
here a moft beautiful tree which 
compofed the laft wood. After 
that I entered into a thick long 
grafs, intermixed with fern, which 
branched and ran in every direc- 
tion. To break it was impofhible, 
and with great difficulty I could 
cut it; fo that in clearing our way 
through the grafs, eight or ten feet 
high, there was equal difficulty as 
in the woods, and it feemed ta con- 
tinue very near to the top of the 
mountain, Being now about noon, 
T and the negroes were fo fatigued 


as hardly to be able to ftand; our 
thirft very great, to allay which, as 
much as pofitble, we chewed the 
leaves of the Begonia obliqua. 
Two of the negroes returned, and 
the others faid they would go no 
farther with me, as they mutt per- 
ifh for want of water, and it would 
be impoffible to get to the bottom 


before night, and they mutt all “ig 


in the woods. The propriety of 


their reafoning was evident to me; 
yet [ thought it hard, after the fa- 
tigues of three days and two nights, 
to be within half a mile of the top, 
and not to be able to get up, and 
to know little more about it than I 
did at the bottom. As the negroes 
had not the fame motive for going 
up as I, all my reafoning was to 
them ineffectual: I found I was o- 
bliged to return myfelf, as I could 
not perfift alone, At half paft 
twelve we began to defcend the 
fame way wecame. As there was 
now a clear pais all the way to the 
bottom, we got down to Mr. Caf- 
co’s by fun-fet. After fitting fome 
time here, I was hardly able to rife 
again I was fo tired, and my feet 
were fo fore I could hardly ftand 
on them; for, my fhoes being torn 
to pieces, I came down the whole 
way barefooted. I continued my 
journey, however,to Mr. Maloune’s, 
where I arrived between fix and 
feven at night. 

March 4th, being the day I had 
fixed to finifh my excurfion, about 
four in the morning, I left the 
houfe of Mr. Frafer, who out of cu- 
riofity agreed to accompany me, 
of which I was very glad, as he 
was a fenfible young man; and 


with the afliftance of two negroes 
we purfued our journey. We. found 
very little obftru@tion in our way 
up, until we got to the place where 
I returned ; and there, for about a 
quarter of a mile, we had confider- 
able 
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able difficulty to clear our way 
through grafs and ferns. After we 
came within a quarter of a mile, 
from the top, we found ourfelves, 
in another climate all at once, the 
air very cold, and the vegetable 
productions changed; here was 
nothing but barrennefs over the 
whole fummit of the mountain. On 
the confines of the grafly region 
and the barren I found fome beau- 
tiful plants. Mofs grows here in 
fuch plenty, that I frequently funk 
upto my knees init. This is the 
only place in the Weft-Indies that 
produced any mofs that I have feen. 
About noon we had gained the 
top of the peak [ had direéted my 
courfe to before; when, in an in- 
fiant, we were furprifed with one 
of the grandeft and moft awful 
feenes 1 had ever beheld. I was 
ftruck with it amazingly, as I could 
mot have conceived fuch a very 
large and fo fingularly formed an 
excavation. It is fituated on the 
center of the mountain, and where 
the various ridges unite. Its di- 
ameter is fomething more than a 
mile, and its circumference to ap- 
pearance a perfect circle. Is depth 
from the furrounding margin is 
above a quarter of a mile, and 
it narrows a little, but very regu- 
larly to the bottom. [Its fides are 
very fmooth, and for the mott part 
covered with fhort mofs, except to- 
wards the fouth, where there area 
number of fmall holes and rents. 
This is the only place where it is 
poflible to go down to the bottom; 
It is exceedingly dangerous, owing 
to the number of fmall chafms. On 
the welt fide is a fection of red rock 
like granite, cut very fmooth, and 
of the fame declivity with the other 
parts. All the reft of the furround- 
ing fides feems to be compofed of 
fand, that looks to have undergone 
the aétion of intenfe fire. Ithas a 
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cruft quite fmooth, of about an inch 
thick, and hard almoft as rock; af- 
ter breaking through which, you 
find nothing but loofe fand. In 
the center of the bottom is a burn- 
ing mountain of about a mile in 
circumference, of a conic form, 
but quite level. On the fummit, 
out of the center of the top, arifes 
another mount, eight or ten feet 
high, a perfect cones from its apex 
iffues a column of fmoke. It is com- 
pofed of large mafles of red granite- 
4ike rock of various fizes and thapes, 
which appear to have been fpilt in- 
to their prefent magnitudes by fome 
terrible convulfion of nature, and 
are piled up very regular. From 
moft parts of the mountain iflue 
great quantities of fmoke, efpecially 
on the north fide, which appears 
to be burning from top to bottom, 
and the heat is fo intenfe, that it is 
impoffible to go upon it. Going 
round the bafe is very dangerous, 
as large mafles of rock are con- 
ftantly {plitting with the heat, and 
tumbling tothe bottom. At the 
bottom, on the north fide, is a very 
large rock fplit in two; each of 
thefe halves, which are feparated to 
a confiderable diftance from each 
other, is rent in all directions, and 
irom the crevices iffue efflorefcen- 
ces of a glofly appearance, which 
talte like vitriol, and alfo beautiful 
cryftallizations of fulphur. On all 
parts of the mountain are great 
quantities of fulphur in all flates ; 
alfo alum, vitriol, and other min. 
erals. From the external appear- 
ance of this mountain, I amagine 
it has only began to burn lately, as 
on feveral parts of it 1 faw {mall 
fhrubs and grafs, which looked as 
if they had been lately fcorched and 
burnt. There are feveral holes on 
the fouth, from which iffues fmoke, 
feemingly broken out lately, as 
the bufhes round are but lately 
burnt. 
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burnt. On two oppofite fides of 
the burning mountain, eaft and 
welt, reaching from its bafe to that 
of the fide of the crater, are two 
lakes of water, about a ftone’s throw 
in breadth ; they appear to be deep 
in the middle; their bottom to be 
covered with a clay-like fubftance. 
The water feems pleafant to the 
talte, and is of a chalybeate nature, 
I fuppofe thefe lakes receive great 
increafe, if they are not entirely 
{upported, by the rain that tum- 
bles down the fide of the crater. I 
obferved on the north fide of the 
bottom traces of beds of riv- 
ers, that to appearance run great 
quantities of water at times to 
both thefe lakes. By the flones at 
their edges, I could perceive that 
either abforption er evaporation, or 
perhaps both, go on fal. ‘lhe 
greater part of, the bottom of the 
crater, except the mountain and 
two lakes, is.very level. On the 
fouth part are feveral fhrubs and 
{mall trees. 

There are many ftones in it that 
feem to be impregnated with mine- 
rals: I faw feveral pieces of pum- 
ice-ftone. I alfo found many itones 
about the fize of a man’s filt, rough, 
on one fide blue, which appearance, 
I imagine, they have got from heat, 
and being in contact with fome min- 
eral. Thefe ftones are fcattered 
over the whole mountain, one or 
two of which I have fent you, with 
fome others. 

After I had got up from the boi- 
tom of the crater, I could not help 
viewing it with admiration, from 
its wonderful ftructure and regular- 
ity. Here I found an excavation 
cut through the mountain and rocks 
to an amazing depth, and with as 
much regularity and proportion of 
its conftituent parts, as if it had 
been planned by the hand of the 
molt {kilful mathematician. Lwifhed 
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much to remain on the mountain alf 
night, to examine its feveral ridges 
with more attention next day ; but 
I could not prevail on my compan- 
ion to ftay, and therefore thought 
it advifable to accompany him. I 
obierved the motion of the clouds 
on this mountain to be very fingu. 
lar. Although there are feveral 
parts on it higher than the mouth 
of the crater, yet I faw their attrac. 
tion was always to it. After enter. 
ing onits eaft or windward fide, and 
whirling round the northweft fide, 
they funk aconfiderable way into 
it; then, mounting the oppofite fide, 
they ran along a ridge, which tend- 
ednearly north-eafl, and afterwards 
funk into adeep ravin, which divid- 
ed this ridge from another on the 
north-welt corner of the mountain, 
and the highett on it, lying ina di- 
rection nearly fouth and north. 
They keep the courfe of this ridge 
to the fouth end, and then whirl off 
weit in their natural courfe. 

I took my departure from the 
mountain with great reluétance, 
Although I encountered many dif- 
ficulties to get up, yet it amply re- 
warded me for all my toil; but I 
had not time to examine it with 
that attention I wifhed. When I 
goton the peak from which I had 
my firft view of it, and from which 
I could fee its different parts, I 
could not help reviewing it feveral 
times. After imprinting its ftruc- 
ture on my mind, I took my final 
adieu of it, and returned down, and 
got to Mr. Frafer’s houfe about 
feven at night, much fatigued. 

I am forry I had no inftruments 
to take the ftate of the air, nor the 
exact dimenfions of the different 
parts of the mountain ; but, I be- 
lieve, on meafurement, they will be 
more than I have mentioned. 

From the fituation of thefe iflands 
to one another, and to the contr 
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nent of South-America, I imagine 
there are fub-marine communica- 
tions between the burning moun. 
tains or volcanoes in each of them, 
and from them to the volcanoes on 
the high mountains of America.—= 
The iflands which are fituated next 
the continent, feem to tend in the 
direction of thofe mountains ; and 
I have obferved, that the crater in 
this ifland lies nearly in a line with 
Soufriere, in St. Lucia and Morne 
Pelée in Martinique, and I dare 
fay from Morne Pelée to a place of 
the fame kind in Dominique, and 
from it to the others ; as it is certain 
there is fomething of this kind in 
each of thefe iflands, Barbadoes and 
Tobago excepted, which are quite 
out of the range of the ret. 


There is no doubt but eruptions 
or different changes in fome of 
them, although at a great diftance, 
may be communicated to affe& the 
others in various manners. It is 
obferved by the inhabitants round 
thefe burning mountains, that 
fhocks of earthquakes are frequent 
near them, and more fenfibly felt 
than in other parts of the ifland, 
and the fhocks always go in the di- 
rection of them, 

I cannot omit mentioning the 
great afliftance I received in the as 
bove excurfion from Dr. Young, 
Mr. Maloune, and Mr. Frafer ; for, 
without the aid of their negroes, I 
I could not have poflibly gone 
through with it. 
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Non obtufa adeo geftamus pectora Peni, 
Nec tam averfus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbe ——Virc. Aun. 


HE hiftory of the human 
mind, as exemplified in its 
progreflive paflage,from the depref- 
fion of barbarifm to the elevation 
of refinement, is to the philofopher 
an object of refearch equally faf- 
cinating and profitable. To fol- 
low the firft faint drawings of in- 
telle&, which, in the infancy of na- 
tions, bur{t by intervals through fur- 
rounding darknefs, to that blaze 
and energy with which the powers 
of mind expand it the maturity of 
more poliflied times, is a contem- 
plation that foothes the pride of 
man, and fills the foul with elevat- 
ed ideas of the dignity of its own 
nature. Nor are fuch inveltiga- 
tions to be held as merely abftract 
or inapplicable to utility. To him 
who carefully examines and com- 
pares the various pictures of na- 
tional advancement, the chain con- 
necting caufes and effects is laid o- 


pen, while he learns the influence of 
thefe powers, by which the progrefs 
of refinement had been hitherto 
haftened or retarded; he gains a 
knowledge which may not be un- 
profitably applied to the future. 

In the ftudy of a hiltory fo im. 
portant as that of the mind, inqui- 
riesintothe {tate of polite literature, 
as modified by various caufes in 


- different countries, have ever made 


a principal part. ‘The more deli- 
cate and loftier efforts of imag- 
mation, the keen talte of beauty and 
elegance, tardily unfold themfelves 
in the foul. They mark the ma- 
turity of nations like that of indi- 
viduals, and the progrefs of the fi- 
ner arts, is the ftandard by which 
the real intellectual rank of a peo- 
ple is ufually bett eftimated. 

The inquifitive and philofophic 
fpirit of the Englifh, has peculiarly 


prompted them to fuch refearches. 
The 
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The plenteous field of foreign im- 
provement has always excited the 
indultry of innumerable labourers, 
and our eagernefs to inveltigate 
the caufes and conditions of refine- 
ment among the neighbouring 
nations has ufually kept pace with 
our oWn advancement. At a 
period wheh this tafte appears rather 
to be increafing than upon the wane 
and when the mutual intercourfe of 
nations becomes, from \a thoufand 
caules, every day more facilitated, 
it appears fingular, that one country 
alone, in which the ftiences have 
been long and fuccefsfully cultiva- 
ted, fhould experience a neglect as 
mortifying as it is undeferved. 
The polite literature of the Ger- 
mans, has efcaped the general {pir- 
it of inquiry, and by fome fatality 
feems hitherto to have repreffed 
learned curiofity, and damped the 
ardor of inveftigation. While the 
productions of the French, however 
unconyenialtothefpirit of our ifland 
exert, as foreign; a peculiar claim 
on our complacency ; this province, 
rich and inexhauttible as it ptomifes 
to be, has little excited the ambi- 
tionof conqueft,or roufed the cupid- 
ity of literary induftry: A language 
inimical] to the Germans, has been 
propagated among us by tradition, 
till it has nearly gained the author- 
ity of prefeription. Dallnefs is; by 
a kind of charm, aflociated with 
their names, and the herefay far- 
cafm detailed from hand to hand, 
has filled our minds with prejudices 
again{t a people, whofe merits we 
have hitherto been little able to ap- 
preciate. The profeffed language 
of pabegynrs and the blind igno- 
rance ot prepofieflion, are equally 
pnfriendly to the caufe of truth. 
Later years have witneffed in Ger- 
many the cultivation of many of 
the finer arts ; with what fuccefs, it 
is for candour and coolnefs only to 
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determine. To attraét forte thare of 
attention toa fubject where curiofi- 
ty is fo laudable, and, by giving an 
idea, faint as it may be, of the ex: 
ertions of the Germans, in works of 
tafte and imagination, to enable 
others to judge a little better of the 
rank which literary juflice fhould ' 
aflign them, will be attempted ina 
few fketches, interwoven with the 
plan of the prefent work. Of thefe 
the execution may claim much in- 
dulgence, but their intention can 
hardly be unfavourablv confidered. 

The introdu&ion of German lit. 
erature into England has taken 
place under circumftances the mof 
unfavourable to its adoption, Our 
firft acquaintance with the German 
Mufe was formed on the com- 
mencement only of her progrefs to 
that maturity fhe has fince attained, 
With this, other caufes concurring, 
curiofity was little roufed, indiffer- 
encefoon fucceeded, and the impref- 
fions then received were tranfmitted 
to fucceeding times. Thefe continue 
to exert an influence in the prefent 
period, when the rapid progrefs of 
German improvement hasrendered 
their application abfolutely unjutt. 
The French; from a variety of cau- 
fes, ever inimical to their lefs vola- 
tile neighbours, have formerly ex- 
erted, at their expenfe, the powers 
of ridicule, which, however appli- 
cable, when directed to the dark 
age of German genius, lofes all 
point, when the modern era is the 
object. The charge of tamenefs 
and want of fire has been made, till 
the ftigma becomes difficultly in- 
feparable from the efforts of Gers 
man imagination. The wide dil- 
fufion of the French tongue, and 
the little {phere to which the other 
language is confined, has on one 
fide given every advantage to prop- 
agate an accufation, and on the 
other rendered a public appeal al- 
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wnoft impradticable. At a late pe- 
tiod, however, the prepoffeffions 
even of the French are beginning 
torelax. ‘The merits of thofe, they 
once oppofed with acrimony and 
“contempt, are daily making tore 
impreflion ; and the hoftile obloquy 
they fo long preferved, is’ atoned 
for by the eagernefs with which the 
German literature is received and 
transfufed into their language.— 
Little as our nation is acquainted 
with the modern tfiters of Germa- 
ny, fome fpecimens are familiar to 
us, which yield fufficient proof, that 
whatever deficiency of ftrength 
might mark the earlier compofi- 
tions of that country, the fpirit 
which pervades the later literary 
performances is of a charatter di- 
re&ly oppofite. ' 

The Sorrows of Werter, the 
beauties of which, glowing with all 
the fire of genius, ahd the enthufi- 
afm of exquifite paffion, have far- 
nifhed fo many themes to the poet 
and the painter, has, as a compofi- 
tion, long excited our admiration, 
though apparently without awak-: 
ening much curiofity for the other 
numerous productions of Goethe’s 
bold and vivid pencil. In the fif- 
ter art of poetry, the Germans have 
log vindicated to themfelves a 
rank among the higheft ; the whol¢ 
of Europe has recognifed the merits 
of a ftyle of mutfic, as original and 
touching as it is incompatible with 
mere laboriotis tamenefs. A mific, 
to whofe excellence the heart of 
feeling will ever bear the trueit 
teflimiony, while it vibrates to the 
fiery wildnefs of an Haydn, or 
Melts to the foft and pafficnate 
ftrains of the tender Pleyel. 


To the common prepofleffion of 


want of fpirit and intereft, in the 
productions of the Germans, a- 
nother caufe has contributed. A 
peculiar fate attended fome cf the 
"el, VT, t 
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firft poems which appeared amon 
us inan Englifh drefs. Stripped 
of the poetic beauties of the orig- 
inal, the tranflations reduced: the 
fublimity and varied meafure’ of 
Klopftock’s verfification, and the 
harmonious foftnefs of Gefhes, to 
one ftandard of monotonous profes 
which, from the’ peculiarity ‘of 
ftructire, has long’ attracted the 
fareafms of criticifm:, Little would 
it be fufpected 'by the mere Englifht 
reader, that’ Klopftock, in his Mef- 
fiah has taken the Greek hexatnetet 
as the model Of his verfe; and has 
almoft exhaufted thé riches of a lan- 
gutiage the molt copious, in the va- 
rieties of his modulation and’-ta- 
derice. A literary proce(s ‘like 
this, few poems can fuftain without 
the lofs of half their‘beauties. Ho- 
ther and Virgil themfelves, would 
probably; iffubjedted toit, but little 
attract wondet, or arreft attention. 
An idea of difficiilty almoft infupe- 
table, annexed to ‘the acquifition of 
the language of the Germans, ‘has 
tended to produce an indifference 
to their literature. ‘That the lan- 
guage'lis not among thofe moft eafy 
of acquifitions will readily be allow- 
ed, though no frrall portion of the 
impediments may perhapsappear to 
examination fotinded on prejudice. 

‘The rfareaftic criticifms of the 
Trench and other nations on the 
harfhnefs of our own tongue, wilk 
incline us not to fit in judgment too 
fevere on the want of harmiony in 
the Gerthan. Wielatid, in his 
Mufation and Oberon, by fhewing 
that the Germah language is not 
unfulceptible of mufical foftnefs and 
elegance, has performed a fervice 
to his native tongue, like that fot 
which our own is’ indebted to Pope, 
The immediate cdnnexion of the 
German language with the Eng. 
Iith, and the light which its~ di. 
rect relation ig able to throw 
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on many dark and ambiguous 
parts of the latter, is a claim to 
attention which it is fingular to find 
has produced fo little effet. The 
productions of a nation, near to us 
in point of fituation and connexion, 
in a language from which fo great 
a part of our own is evidently bor- 
rowed, have in fome of our writers 
experienced a neglect, which would 
lead us to fuppofe the Germans 
were as remote and little interefting 
to us as the Chinefe ; and that their 
tongue emulated the Egyptian hie- 
Mie in obfcurity. Fortu- 
nately for the extenfion of Englith 
letters, thefe opinions have not been 
mutual. The language of England 
makes in Germany a part of edu- 
cation, and is even regularly taught 
by the profeflor of an univerfity. 
The Germans have received the 
arene of the Englifh with a 
legree of cordiality and eagernefs 
which marks congeniality of fenti- 
ment, and have tranflated into their 
own language, moft of our works 
that are diftinguifhed by celebrity. 
The progrefs of Germany to- 
wards the refinement of the politer 
arts, has been complicated with cir- 
cumftances not a little fingular. 
At a period when the more impor- 
tant of the European nations, after 
fhaking off the mental flavery of fo 
many ages of ignorance and dark- 
nefs, were rifing high in the fcale of 
intelle&, it was diffcult among the 
writers of that country to find a fin- 
gle veftige which marked the de- 
velopement of thofe faculties of 
mind, which have elegance and 
beauty for their obje&. The tafte 
for the theology and logic of the 
{chools, and the fpirit of minute and 
laborious refearch, continued long 
after the revival of letters to keep 
poffetfion of Germany, and effeéctu- 
ally to reprefs the exertions of im- 
agination, or the invention of ge- 
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nius. Even that great event in 
which Germany had fo proud a 
fhare, which loofened the fhackles 
from human reafon, and vindicated 
the dignity of man, did not pro. 
duce the effect of bringing forward 
the finer faculties of the mind, to 
which it feemed neceffarily to lead, 
The efforts of Luther, Melanéthon, 
Reuchlin, and Hutten, were able to 
break the bands of tyranny and fu- 
peritition, but little to advance their 
cotemporaries in refinement. 

A few exceptions to the general 
inactivity in which Germany ap. 
pears fo long to languith, are, how- 
ever, to be made. The Minnefin. 
gern, a {pecies of Troubadours, in 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, 
have vindicated their exiftence from 
oblivion, by fome works which are 
faid to poflefs peculiar merit, as 
thofe of Reynard der Zeter, and 
Walter der Vogelweide ; and in 
the later periods which were 
prior to the fhining era of Haller, 
fome names have reached pofterity. 
Opitz, who preceded Haller by near 
a century, is even at prefent able 
to claim attention and admiration. 

Various caufes, the coucurrence 
of which continued for fo long 2 
time to exert an influence unfriend- 
ly to the progrefs of the finer arts 
in Germany, are obvious to re- 
fearch. Among the firft of thefe, 
is that feverity of fate, which, from 
the earlieft periods, has vifited Ger- 
many with a feries of deftructive 
wars, of which the local fituation 
has rendered it too opportune a the- 
atre. When the darknefs which 
had fo long brooded thickand heavy 
over Europe, was beginning to dif 
perfe, and the exiled Mufes once 
more claiming their naive feats, 
dared to vindicate their priftine hon- 
ours, this country was vilited by 
few and diftant gleams of mental 
light, and could offer little fhelter 
or 























or proteétion to returning fcience. 
‘The influence of the feudal fyftem 
continuing to operate from local 
caufes for fo great a length of time, 
the anarchy arifing from the dif- 
cordant principles of the Germanic 
con{titution, and the ravages of war 
raging in the very heart of the em- 
pire, rendered Germany no afylum 
for elegant literature, when juft ef- 
caping from the long oppreffion of 
the dark ages. Cauies of this kind, 
particularly the laft, have continu- 
ed to aét, though with diminifhed 
powers, even to a late period. As 
the fcattered fovereignties that com- 
pofe the imperial body, inftead of 
multiplying the patrons of the arts, 
divided and weakened the power of 
protection ; this circumftance con- 
tributed ftill farther to render the 
progrefs of the finer arts precarious, 
trom the want of conftant foftering 
care, and the funfhine of power. 
To this was added, a contempt 
of literature, not difficult to be trac- 
ed to its proper origin, which for a 
long time marked the character of 
the nobles of Germany. Thefe, 
imprefled with ideas of feudal dig- 
nity, looked down on the profeffors 
of literature as of a lower rank, and 
little entitled to refpeét or encour- 
agement ; while the man of fcience, 
excluded from courts and condem- 
ned toobfcurity, felt the elevation of 
learning degraded, and the motives 
of aétivity grow languid. At a 
time when, from obftacles like 
thefe, the progrefs of Belles Lettres 
had been weak and tardy among 
the Germans, they became ac- 
quainted with French literature, 
which had arrived at a ftate of high 
elegance and polifh. The little ef- 
forts they had made before this pe- 
riod became for atime fill lefs ; 
and dazzled with the fuperior 
rare of French letters, they 
eemed almoft to defert their own 
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language. The decided preference 
of the great Frederic for the French 
— and the contempt he {o o- 
penly exprefled for his own, con- 
tributed at leaft partially to keep 
up a tafte fo uncongenial to the real 
{fpirit of the Germans. Unable to 
contend in point of harmony and 
delicacy with the language of the 
French, the German writers felt 
their ardor damped, and the native 
literature was feverely checked by 
the introduction of the foreign 
riches of another tongue. 

Thus, for a long and barren pe- 
riod, the Mufes of Germany flum- 
bered in ufelefs inactivity, while the 
fpirit of patient inveftigation, or la- 
borious induftry feemed effectually 
to have extinguifhed the efforts of 
imagination, and the enthufiafm of 
the fing arts. The few and fhort 
exertions of native genius, which at 
intervals blazed for a moment, only 
marked more forcibly the furround- 
ing darknefs. But the opening of 
the prefent century, ufhered in the 
dawn of that {plendor which was at 
laft to difpel the graceful fhade that 
had fo long hovered over Germany. 
The venerable names of Haller, 
and his cotemporaries, ftand firft 
on that lift of fame which vindicates 
the Germans from the reproach of 
deficiency in inventive talents.— 
The call went forth which was to 
roufe the fleeping genius of the na- 
tion from the lethargy of ages.— 
An emulative fpirit feemed to per- 
vade the faceefhon of writers that 
followed ; and the creative wit of 
Wieland, the deep pathos of Leffing 
and Schiller, the tender fimplicity 
of Gefner, and the fiery enthufiafm 
of Goethe, began to difclofe thera- 
felves. The brilliant era was ef- 
tablifhed in which the Germans faw 
the foundation of their literary glo- 
ry fecured, and looked forward, in 
well-founded confidence, to the 
{peedy 
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fpeedy approach of that time when -of thofe nations, who would once 


they fhould be enabled to conteft 
the palm of fame with the proudeft 


have thought themfelves difgraced 
by the very competition, 
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The Natural and Civil Hiflory of Vermont.—By Samuel Williams, L. L. D. 
8vo. price 12/. 


"J HIS work we confidently pro- 
nounce a moft valuable ac- 
quifition to the republic of letters, 
A with to favour the moft trifling 
literary effort in our country, ora 
more fordid motive, has in too ma- 
ny initances proftituted public com- 
mendation. The fincere friends of 
genius and of fcience, while, from 
the nature of the work, and the rep- 
utation of the author, they promifed 
themfelves little amufement or in- 
ftruction, would not withhold their 
names from the lift of fubfcribers, 
mouch lefs would they withhold 
from the work fo cheap a tribute as 
that of praife. But, we are confi- 
dent, the talents and the exertions 
to which the public is indebted for 
the Hiftory of Vermont, will find a 
recompenfe in a more interefted 
motive. The philofopher, the ftatef- 
man, and the naturalift, will find 
themfelves much amufed and more 
inftructed. Perhaps we fhould not 
detra& from the merits of the pub- 
lications extant, fhould we chal- 
lenge their extenfive number for a 
work of this fize, which difplays a 
more general acquaintance with 
{cience. 


The ftyle is not without its faults. 
Yet they are fuch faults, as are al- 
ways to be found in the writings of 
thofe authors, who are more intent 
upon the matter of their narration, 
than upon the manner of framing 
their fentences. Like the country 
which our author defcribes, his 





ftyle exhibits a native majefty, not 
deprived of the charms of variety 
by the refinements of modern cul- 
tivation. 

The work commences with the 
natural hiftory of the ftate. In this 
the reader will find an account of 
the fituation, foil, mountains, rivers 
and lakes, climate, and vegetable 
productions of the country. In this 
account, many curious and philo- 
fophic obfervations and remarks are 
made, which evince the author to 
be well qualified for this part of his 
undertaking. 

The author then prefents us with 
a defcription of the various quadru- 
peds, birds, fifhes, &c. In this part 
of the work, the reader will find 
much amufement, particularly in 
the hiftory of the beaver. 

To this fucceeds a very imtereft- 


ing account of the employments, 
-government, education, manners, 


and cuftoms of the original inhab- 
itants of America. This part of 
the work is concluded with the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the progrefs 
of fociety among the Indians. 

«“ The progrefs of fociety among 
the Indians, would make a curious 
and the moft ufeful part of their 
hiftory. The rudeft and moft fim- 
ple ftate that took place among 
them, was that which I have been 
deferibing. ‘Wherefoever the fav- 
ages contmued to derive their fup- 
port from hunting, they continued 
from age to age in the fame con: 
dition, 
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dition, and made no improvements. 
Where the means of fubfiftence 
were plentiful, and eafy to be pro- 
cured, the Indians had advanced 
beyond the fiate of an hunter, and 
began to increafe their numbers, 
and their agriculture. In fuch 
places, fociety began to afflume a 
different form, from what it bore 
in their rudeft and moft fimple ftate. 
And the tendency of it was every 
where to monarchy.—In the fouth- 
ern parts of Newengland, and Vir- 
ginia, fome of the tribes were ad- 
vancing faft to the form of hered- 
itary monarchy. In the hotter cli- 
mates it was already eftablifhed. 
This was the cafe in Florida, among 
the Natchez on the Miflifippi, in 
Cuba, Hifpaniola, and all the large 
iflands. In Bagotta, Mexico, and 
Peru, monarchy had acquired its 
perfect form, its full powers, and a 
complete eftablifhment. In each 
of thefe places, the progrefs of gov- 
ernment had been from perfect free- 
dom and independence, to almof 
abfolute and unlimited monarchy. 
In the courfe of this progrefs, two 
remarkable phenomena appeared : 
In one part of America, an empire 
and a monarchy was eftablifhed, in 
moft refpects refembling thofe 
which had arifen in the other hem- 
ifphere. In another part of A- 
merica, an empire and a monar- 
chy was produced, far fuperior to 
thofe which were produced in the 
other parts of the globe. 

‘* In the empire of Mexico, almoft 
every thing had taken the Afiatic, 
and European courfe. The great 
body of the people were reduced to 
a degraded and humiliating fiate ; 
and held their lives, and performed 
their labours, under various names 
and degrees of degradation and a- 
bafement. A body of nobility 
were poflefled of ample territories, 
of great privileges, powers, and hon- 
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ours, under different names ‘and de- 
grees. Above and over all, was the 
monarch, enjoying fupreme pow- 
er and dignity. After being elec- 
tive during the reign of eleven of 
their fovereigns, the monarchy was 
become almoft abfolute and heredi- 
tary, in Montezuma. The fyftem 
of religion agreed perfeétly well te 
the nature of the government: It 
was fevere, cruel, and barbarous ; 
and delighted in the fprinkling and 
fhedding of blood : Human facri- 
fices of all others were efteemed the 
moft acceptable and availing ; and 
the priefts had the privilege, the ho- 
nour and the profit, of announcing 
or removing the vengeance of the 
gods. This fyftem of monarchy 
had acquired a ftability, a regular- 
ity, and a vigour equal to any mon- 
archy that was then upon the earth. 
Upon comparing the {fpirit of mon- 
archy, untempered by reprefenta- 
tion, in America, in Afia,and in Eu- 
rope; the fpirit and the principles of 
it, will be found every whereto have 
operated alike. It degrades the bo- 
dy of the people below the condition 
and nature of man. It exalts the 
nobles and the fovereign above the 
condition anditate, which nature 
defigns or admits. In one form or 
another it has always been attended 
with aperfecuting,cruel,and bloody 
religion, put into the hands of a 
elds and powerful priefthood. 
It has conftantly produced the 
fpirit of war and deftrution ; and 
generally derived to itfelf fecurity, 
wealth, and power, from the mife- 
ry, deftruction, and flaughter, it 
has entailed on the human race, 
By placing the rulers in a fituation 
altogether unnatural, that Ys, above 
all fenfe of accountability to their 
fellow men, it has produced that 
conftant, fteady,and univerfal abufe 
of power, which in every part of the 
globe, has been the diftinguithing 
and 
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and certain effect of this form of 
government. Its {pirit and princi- 
ple have every where been the fame; 
not the fAsnour which the great 
Montefquieu withed to afcribe to it, 
and wanted to find in it, but that 
total want of —_ and accounta- 
bility to man, which with great ac- 
curacy and propriety, has been late- 
ly named a contempt of the people. 
“The empire of Peru was formed 
and governed by a fpecies of mon- 
archy, different from what has ev- 
er taken place among any other 
people. Twelve fucceflive mon- 
archs, for a period of more than 
four hundred years, had been in- 
vefted with hereditary and abfolute 
power. They claimed this author- 
ity, not as derived to them in any 
manner or d from the people, 
but as the abfolute and exclufive 
donation of heaven. They an- 
nounced themfelves to be the child- 
ren of the fun, and clothed with di- 
vine and unlimited power to direct 
all the civil and religious affairs of 
the people. The fovereign was 
named Jnca ; and fo facred and 
pure were the family of the inca’s, 
in the minds of the people, that 
they were univerfally efteemed in- 
capable of committing a crime, or 
falling into an errour: No other 
family might marry or mingle with 
it, for fear of polluting the heavenly 
blood. The people looked up to 
them, as to beings of a fuperior and 
heavenly race : And all difobedi- 
ence to them, was viewed not bare- 
ly as a crime committed againft 
men, but as an act of rebellion a- 
gainft God. The nobility of courfe 
was nothing more than families of 
office. ough a difference of 
rank had taken place throughout 
the empire, all but the children of 
the fun, were fuppofed to belong to 
the common race of men. e 
people were well clothed and fed ; 
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every where diftinguifhed for their 
induftry, economy, moderation, 
contentment, and happinefs. Over 
this people, the incas, though abfo. 
lute in power, eftablifhed a govern. 
ment the molt mild and gentle, that 
has ever taken place in any part of 
the earth. The morals of the peo- 
ple were fo pure, that few crimes 
were ever committed: The genius 
of the government was fo mild, that 
few punifhments were ever execut- 
ed : And when they were, they 
were viewed as the neceflary acts 
of God, and not of men. Their 
government, the dominion of prof- 
perity and virtue, was efteemed by 
the people the dominion of God and 
his inca.—-Their fyftem of religion, 
like their government, was mild, 
gentle, and pacific. ‘The fun, the 
emblem of light, ferenity, fertility, 
beneficence, joy, and life, was the 
object of their adoration. They of- 
fered to him a part of thofe produce 
tions, which they derived from cul- 
tivating the earth, enriched by his 
genial warmth. They prefented 
to him fpecimens of thofe works of 
ingenuity, which they had perform- 
ed by his light. And they brought 
to him fome of thofe animals, which 
were nourifhed by his influence. 
But the inca never ftained their al- 
tars with human blood ; or admit- 
ted the favage idea, that the fource 
of beneficence could be pleafed with 
the perfecution, cruelty, and de- 
ftruction of men.-~Their fyftem of 
war partook of the fame fpirit of 
mildnefs, and wifdom. They fought 
not to exterminate, but to conquer : 
They conquered not to enflave, but 
to improve, to civilize, and refine. 
No cruel torture awaited the cap- 
tive ; no barbarous marks of de- 
 therassggn difgrace, triumph, or 
avery, were referved for the prif- 
oners. ‘They were taught the fame 
fyftem of government and religion, 
as 
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as the reft of the people ; they were 
admitted to the fame privileges, 
and treated with the fame lenity 
and mildnefs. Of all the triumphs 
of the inca, the nobleft and the 
greateft was to diffufe the manifold 
bleflings of peace and happinefs, to 
the people whom they had fubdued. 

«Such was the genius, the fpirit, 
and the effect, of the fyftem of mon- 
archy that was eftablifhed in Peru. 
We need not hefitate to pronounce 
it fuperior to any, that was then to 
be found upon the face of the earth. 
The genius and the fpirit of it were 
above all others, mild and gentle ; 
the objeé& and the aim of it, were in 
fact, the improvement and the hap- 
pinefs of the people. And if an 
government ever produced this of. 
fect, that government was the mon- 
archy of Peru : Not the attainment 
of the moft polifhed nations of A- 
fia, and Europe, of their arts, {ci- 
ence, and improvements ; but of 
the greater wifdom and fimplicity 
of the Indians, and incas of Amer- 
ica. 

«“ We have here a phenomenon, 
new, and almoft incredible in the 
political world. Abfolute, unlim- 
ited, and hereditary monarchy, 
which has never failed before or 
fince to prove one of the heavielt 
curfes, which has fallen upon man- 
kind ; in Peru became mild, gentle, 
and beneficent : And was con- 
tantly employed during the reign 
of twelve fucceflive monarchs, to 
refine, civilize, and improve the 
people ; and to do the greateft good 
to mankind. And yet this was a 
fyftem not founded in truth, or in 
nature ; but in delufion and fuper- 
itition. What could give it a di- 
rection fo fteady, uniform, and be- 
nevolent? Not the form, but the 
principle of it. It contained the 
beft and the pureft principle, that 
can enter into the nature of human 
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government. Its origin, duration, 
and power, depended wholly upon 
the public fentiment. The inca claim- 
ed immediate defcent, and relation 
to the fun. The fun was the em- 
blem of peace, and benevolence, 
Had the monarch ftained his char- 
acter by enormity in crimes and 
vices, or by a conftant abufe of 
power, nature would have taught 
the Peruvians that montters in cor- 
ruption, vice, and cruelty, could 
not have been the favourite chil. 
dren of the Deity. If the inca had 
been viewed in this light, all his 
divinity, and his power would have . 
ended. His power was founded al- 
together in the opinion the people 
had formed of his divine defcent, 
qualifications, character, and vir- 
tues. So folicitous had the incas 
been to preferve this opinion, that 
through the whole period of their 
fuccefiions, they had taken the moft 
{crupulous care not to endanger or 
oppofe it, by any bafe and unwor- 
thy conduct. And while they thus 
proved the conftant friends and ben- 
efactors of the people, the public 
efteem and veneration increafed.— 
In the benevolence and ufefulnefs 
of the inca, the people believed they 
faw the children of the fun: And 
in the affections and opinions of the 
people, the inca found an abfolute 
and unlimited power. But if his 
condué had plainly difcovered, that 
inftead of being the child of the 
fun, he was the child of folly, of 
vice, and abominable iniquity, his 
divinity, his power, and his empire 
would have ceafed with the public 
opinion. 

“« Inftead then of being founded 
in a contempt of the people like the 
empire of Mexico, the monarchy of 
Peru had the fingular good fortune 
of being founded in the public fen- 
timent. This rendered the inca 
accountable to the people for every 
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part of his conduc: And this fenfe 
of accountability would keep a con- 
ftant fenfe of duty and charaéter 
upon his mind. ‘Thus under the 
form of abfolute hereditary mon 
archy, the government of» Peru 
had the uncommon advantage of 
excluding nobility with allvits odi- 
ous diftinctions and claims ; and of 
embracing the beft and pureft prin- 
ciples, upon which civil govern- 
ment can ever. be founded. The 
Indians feem to have been the only 
people; among whom, a regard to 
the public fentiment and benefit, did 
in tac conttitute the {pirit and prin- 
ciple of hereditary and abfolute 
monarchy,” 


The civil hiftory of the ftate is 
then introduced with an account of 
the fir fettlement of Vermont by 
the Englifh: The oppofition to 
the formation of Vermont into art 
independent ftate,; and the conte- 
quent difficulties «and difturbances; 
together with the political confe- 
quences of the controveriies, tefpea- 
ing the admiflion of Vermont into 
the Union, .are then ftated with 
much apparent impartiality. Af- 
ter an account of the employments, 
cuftoms, and manners of the peo- 
ple ; their inftitution and laws, 
with many ufeful remarks on the 
means of acquiring fubtiitence ; on 
the caufe and effects of the Ameri- 
ean war, the hiftory concludes with 
the following beautiful obfervations 
on the nature and prefervation of 
freedom. 

« No other caufe but that which 
firft produced the freedom of As 
merica, will prove fufficient to fup- 
port and preferve it. It isin the 
itate of fociety that civil freedom 
has its origin and fupport. The 
effect can never be more pure or 
perfect, than the caufes from whence 
it arifes; and all thofe caufes ter- 
minate in the ftate and condition of 


the people. The form of goveras 
ment by which the public bufinefs 
is to be done, a bill of rights to af- 
certain the juit claims of the peo 
ple, a conftitution to direé& and re. 
{train the legiflature, a code of laws 
to guide and direct the executive 
authority, are matters of high im: 
portance to any people ; and are 
juftly efteemed among the. wifeft 
productions, of ancient or modern 
times. But no people ought to ex- 
pect that any thing of this nature 


will avail to fecure; or to perpetu-. 


ate their liberties. Such things are 
confequences, not the caufes ; the 
evidences, not the origin of the lib- 
erties of the people:. They derive 
their whole authority and force 
from the public fentiment ; and are 
of no further avail to fecure the lib- 
erties of the people, than as they 
tend to exprefs, to form, and to pres 
ferve.the public ovinion. If this 
alters and changes, any bill of 
rights; any conftitution or form of 
government, and law, may eafily 


be fet afide, be changed, or be made © 


of none effect... For it will never 
be dangerous for the government 
of any people, to make any altera- 
tions or changes; which the public 
opinion will etherallow, juftify, or 
fupport. Nor ought any people to 
expect, that their legiflators or gov- 
ernors will be able to preferve their 
liberties, for a long period of times 
Any body of men who enjoy the 
powers and profits of public em- 
ployments, will unavoidably with 
to have thofe profits and powers 
increafed. The difficulties they 
will meet with in the execution otf 
their office, the unreafonable oppo- 
fition that will be made by many to 
their wifeft and beft meafures, and 
the conftant attempts to difplace 
them, by thofe whofe only aim and 
with is to fucceedthem; fuch things, 
joined with a aatural love of — 
an 
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and prefit, will not fail to convince 
all mén in public employments, 
that it would be Belt for the public 
to put more confidence and power 
in them. While they thus with and 
aim to imereafe and add ftrength 
to their own powers and emolu- 
ments, thofe powers and emolt- 
ments will be called the powers and 
the dignity of government. It may 
be doubted whether men are much 
to blame, for wifhing and aiming 
at that, which their fituation and 
employment naturally leads to.— 
The effect feems to be univerial. 
It has ever been the cafe that gov- 
ernment has had an univerfal tend- 
ency, to increafe its own powers, 
tevenues, and influence. No peo- 
ple ought to expect that things will 
have a different tendency among 
them : That men will ceafe to be 
men, or become a more pure and 
perfe& order of beings, becaufe 
they have the powers of govern- 
ment committed to them. 

“ Upon what then can the peo- 
ple depend, for the fupport yand 
prefervation of their rights and free- 
dom ? Upon no beings or precau- 
tions under heaven, but themfelves, 
The fpirit of liberty is a living 
principle. It lives in the minds, 
principles, and fentiments of the 
people. It lives in their induftry, 
virtue, and public fentiment: Or 
rather it is produced, pteferved, 
and kept alive, by the ftate of foci- 
ety. If the body of the people 
fhall jofe their property, their 
knowledge, and their virtue, their 
greateft and moft valuable bleil- 
ings are loft at the fame time.— 
With the lefs of thefe, public fenti- 
ment will be corrupted: With the 
corruption of the public fentiment, 
bills of rights, conftitutions written 
upon paper and all the volumes of 
Written law, will lofe their force and 
utility. Their government will im- 
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mediately begin to change: And 
when the people have themfelves 
loft the caufe, the principle, and the 
fpirit of freedom, they will no 
longer be capable of a free govern- 
ment: They are better fuited for 
the reftraints of ariftocracy, or what 
is far better, for the regulations of 
monarchy. The conititutions and 
the laws of fuch a people, will no 
more preferve their freedom, than 
the tombs. and the coffins of Mon- 
tefquieu and Franklin, will retain 
their abilities and virtues. 

“ Ye people of the United States 
of America, behold here the preca- 
rious foundation upon which ye 
hold your liberties. They reft not 
upon things written upon paper, 
hor upon the virtues, the vices, or 


the defigns of other men, but they 
depend upon yovurielves : upon 
your maintaining your property, 


your knowledge, and your virt 

Vature ahd fociety have joined to 
produce, and to eftablifh freedom 
in America. You are now in the 
full poffeffion of all your natural 
and civil rights ; under no reftraints 
in acquiring knowledge, property, 
or the higheft honours of your 
country 3 in the moft rapid ftate of 
improvement, and population ; with 
perfe@ freedom to make further 
improvements in your own condi- 
tion. In this ftate of fociety, every 
thing is adapted to promote the 
profperity, the importance, and the 
improvement of the body of the 
people. —But nothing is fo eftab- 
lithed among men, but that it may 
change and vary. If you fhouid 
lofe that {pirit of induftry, of econ- 
omy, of knowledge, and of virtue, 
which led you to independence and 
to empire, then, but not until then 
will you lofe your freedom: Pre. 
ferve your virtues, and your free- 
dem will be perpetual !” 
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The 


HE character of a well-bred 

man cannot be drawn to per- 

fection by any but dramatic wri- 

ters; becaufe they only have the 

power of placing him to advantage, 

in particular circumftances and re- 
lations. 

Other writers mult be content 
with general defcriptions, it being 
as great a difficulty to defire good 
breeding in the abfiraé as moral vir- 
tue, which depends upon circum- 
ftances, and the relations in which 
one man ftands to another; but 
like virtue too, it confifts in a happy 
mediocrity between two extremes, 
of which bluntnefs is the one, and 
iawning fervility the other. 

A well-bred man hath, in his be- 
haviour, an equal mixture of mod- 
elty and boldneis, of loquacity and 
taciturnity, of freedom and referve, 
and of every other quality, that de- 

ree which is ufeful or commenda- 
le, but whofe extremes are either 
eriminal or ridiculous. Such a 
man is always condefcending with- 
eut falling into the meannefs of ad- 
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HE celebrated Voltaire, in his 
Treatife on Toleration, fays, 

* Take a view of the Royal Ex- 
change in London, a place more 
venerable than many courts of juf- 
tice, where the reprefentatives of all 
nations meet for the benefit of man- 
kind: There the Jew, the Mahom- 
etan, and the Chriftian, tranfact 
bulinefs together, as though they 
were all oF the fame religion, and 
give the name of infidels to none 
but dankrupts ; There the Prefby- 
terian confides in the Anabaptilt, 
and the Churchman depends en 
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WELL-BRED MAN. 


oration. He is not backward iy 
profefling, but more folicitous in do- 
ing acts of beneficence: He is not 
f{crupulous of owning his regard for 
merit, and of giving it due praife, 
for fear of being thought a flatterer, 
nor of exprefling a juft diflike of 
vice, however dignified, to avoid the 
imputation of rigidnefs. In fhort, 
all his actions flow from a good 
heart, and are noble, generous, fin 
cere, uniform, and graceful. 

' If thefe obfervations are true, 
good breeding 1s a focial virtue: It 
is benevolence brought into actions 
with all the advantages and beauty 
of proportion and fymmetry. Com. 
plaifanceisindeedits refemblance,as 
a fhadow is of a fubftance ; but com- 
plaifance is only the varnifh, good 
breeding is the real beauty of the 
foul, made vifible and fet in the 
faireft point of light. The only 
difference therefore, between the 
virtuous and well-bred man, is, that 
the latter feems to act his part in 
life with a fuperior grace. 
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the affirmation of the Quaker. At 
the breaking up of this free and 
pacific aflembly, fome withdraw to 
the fynagogue, and others to the 
bottle ; this man goes and is bap- 
tifed in a great tub ; that man has 
his fon circumcifed, and caufes a 
fet of Hebrew words, to the mean- 
ing of which he is an utter ftranger, 
to be mumbled over the infant ; 
others retire to their churches, and 
there wait the infpiration of heaven, 
with their hats on; and all are fat- 
isfied.”? 
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Por the MassacnusettTs MaGazinz. | 


The SONGS 
of the five Bards, who fung by night : verfified 
from the notes of MM‘ Pherfox's Ofian, by 
LINUS., 
( Concluded from page 696.) 
FIFTII BARD. 
REARY is night and calm are all 
the winds ; 
Far inacloud the weftern moon defcends. 
Slow moves that beam along the thaded 
hill ; 
The wave is heard; the torrent murmurs 
fill. 
In the lone booth the cock his clarion 
founds ; 
The ftars have travelled half their nightly 
rounds. 
The houfe-wife, watchful of her little train, 
Kindles with care her fettled fire again. 
The hunter thinks he fees the early day ; 
He calls his bounding dogs ; his dogs obey. 
Whiltling he goes and mounts the woody 
height : 
The furly blaf{ removes the clouds of 
night. 
Along the north the ftarry plough he fees ; 
And yet no day-ftar tops the eaftern trees. 
Much of the night is yet to pafs, he 
finds ; 
In fleep he nods regardlefs of the winds. 


Hark! a diftant whirlwind feems to roar! 
A murmuring flood feems thro’ the vale to 
ur! 
Lo! Jo! the hoft of mighty dead appear, 
Returning from their manfions in the air. 
The moon has funk behiad the weftern 
hill, 
The farewel beam is on the tall rock ftilk. 
From the high trees, the length’ned fhad- 
ows fall, 
A fober melancholy gloom now faddens 
all. 
Mc, from the cheerlefs night, my friends, 
receive : 





Aad confelation to the wretched give, 





—- 


FHE ener. 


Upon the mountain let the dark clouds. 
reft: 
Let fear pervade the panting traveller's 
breaft. 
Let fpirits fly; and let the winds arife; 
Let founding ftorms in thunder {weep the 


fkies ; 

ict windows flap and mountain torrents 
roar; 

And grecu winged metcors ia the dark air 

foar. 

Let the pale moon her filver radiance 
fhed, 

$o op in fky-born clouds enclofe her 
ead. 


Stormy or fair, alike to me is night; 

Dreary with clouds, or with the new 
moon bright. 

Night flies away before the carly beams, 

When o'er the hiil the golden morning 
gleams. 

From the dark cloud young day returns 
again, 

But man forever moulders on the plain. 


Where are our chiefs of old, renowned 

in fame ? 

And where our many kings of mighty 
name? 

Silent their battles on the crimfon plain, 

And fcarce, alas! their mafly tombs re- 
main. 

Thefe domes muftfall and we muff alfo die, 

And undiftinguifhed in the duft muft lie. 

Our fons fhall view the ruin of our halls, 

And afk the old, “ where ftood our father’s 
walls?” 


Come, raife the fong; the harp of glory 

found ; 

And fend the feftive fhetls of joy around. 

An hundred tapers from the wall fulpend ‘ 

Ye youths and maids, the fportive dame 
attend. 

Let fome gray bard the fong of honour 
raifc, 

And telite me the deeds of other days i 

’ 
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Of kings and chiefs whofe gloricus race is 
o’er, 

luftrious dead! 
more. 

Thus let the night ia pleafure pafs away; 

Till o’er the mountain peeps the dawn of 
day : 

Then roule the dogs, and let our bows be 
near, 

Afcend the hill with day, and wake the 
drowzy deer. 


whom we bchold no 








For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


An ,&F.L.E G ¥, 
EAR fpotleis fhade! receive thefe 

lays, 
Which flow from friendthip moft fincere ; 
If round this globe thy {pirit ftrays, 
Or haunts the feenes which once were 

dear. 

The mufe who knew thy tuncful powers, 
Who oft admired thy flowing verfe, 
Shall deck thy grave with early flowers, 
And all thy matchlefs worth rehearfe. 


When night his ebon throne refumes, 
When Cynthia fheds her feebleft ray 
When plants exhale their foft perfumes, 
Around thy dewy grave Ill flray. 


Some friendly hand a tomb thall raife, 
Or fcience rear the feulptured ftone, 
Which juftly fhall record thy praife, 
And tell hew bright thy virtwes fhone. 


The youths, whofe generous bofoms fwell 
With rapture at thy rifing fame, 

Shall all thy manly graces tell, 

And hand to future time thy name. 


For thee, on each revolving year, 

Mary will heave the tender figh ; 

For thee, thall drop the briny tear, 

And all her native numbers try. 

Eliza, too, with plaintive ftrains, 

Shall tell thy virtucs o’ er and o’er ; 

Whilit mem’ry gne fond trait retains, 

In filence fhe’ll thy lofs deplore. 

Around yon kind, paternal dome, 

Where oft thy early footfteps ftrayed, 

Methinks there hangs a folemn gloom, 

Which faddens all the diftant glade. 

Like virtue’s image fent on earth, 

Thou charm'd’{{ awhile our wondering 
eyes; 

Then fought the climesthat gave thee 
birth, 

And wing’d thy way to happier tkies. 

Hf virtue can a crown receive ; 

What dazzling glories deck thy head ? 
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No longer then let friendfhip grieve, 
Since thou from care te blifs art fled. 


But why did all-indulgent heaven 
Form fuch a faultlefs piece of clay! 
Why was the tranfient bicfling given, 
Thus to be torn fo foon away! 
LINUS., 





—— -- —- 


To a Mountain Daisy. 

On turning one down with the ploug, in cipril, 
1736. 
EE, modeft, crimfon-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in av evilhour; 
For I maun crufh amang the floure 

Thy flender ftem, 

To fpare thee now is paft my pow’r, 
‘Thou bonie gem. 


Alas! its no thy neebot fweet, 
The bonie lark, companion meet ; 
Bending thee mang the dewy weet 
Wi fpreckl’d bread, 
When upward-fpringing, biythe, to greet 
; ‘The purpling eaft. 
Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy carly, humble birth: 
Yet chearfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the ftorm, 
Scarce rcar’d above the parent earth 


‘Thy tender form.. 


The flaunting flowers our gardens yicld, 
High fhelt’ring woods and wa’s maun 
fhield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 
: O'clod or flane, 
Adorns the hiftie flibble field, 
Unfeen, alane 


There, inthy feanty mantle clad, 
Thy fnawie bofom fun-ward fpread, 
Thou lifts thy unafluming head 
In humble guile ;- 
But now the fhare uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lics ! 


Such is the fate of artlefs maid, 
Sweet flow’rct of the rural fhade! 
By love’s fimplicity betray’d, 
And guilelefs trufl, 
Till the, like thee, all fuil’d, is laid 
, Low i’the duft. 
Such is the fate of fimple bard, 
On life’s rough ocean lucklefs ftarr'’d! 
Unikillful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er! 
Such fate to /uffering worth is giv’n, 
Who long with wants and woes has ftriv’n. 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 
To mis’ry's brink, 
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Till wrench’d of every ftay but Heav’n, 
He, ruin’d, fink! 
Ev’n thou who mourn’ft the daify’s fate, 
That fate is thine—no diftant date ; 
Stern RUIN’s plough-/bare drives, elate, 
Full on thy bleom, 
Till crufh’d beneath the furrows weight, 
Shall be thy doom ! 





— 





For the MassacuusetTTs MAGATINE. 
Lines, to a Mourning Dove. 


S** why lovely mourner, that mufical 
fall; 

That accent that fpeaks a difconfolate 
mind ? 

Does fome hidden tumult thy bofom appal, 

Which leaves the fad fting of reflection 
behind ? 

The caufe of thy anguifh full well I dif 
cern, 

The feafons of beauty and pleafure are 
pelt : 

Yet filence, dear mourner, they foon fhall 
return, 

And nature with beauties be frefh over- 
caft. 





Though dark flormy winter howls over | 
the plain, 
Though the brooks ceafe to murmur, the 
vallics to fing, 
Yet earth hall be cloth’d with her fra- | 
grance again, 
And creation revive in the fplendor of | 
fpring. | 





Even now, dcareft warbler, my fancy can | 
fee, 

The feafons of blifs in futurity roll ; 

The far-fpreading verdure, the white 
blooming tree, 

And the funthine of ecftacy burfts on my 
foul. 

¥e fields which but lately were filver'd 
by flowers, 

My mind into rapture was kindled by 
you, 

Now fancy impatiently waits for the 
hours, 

When May’s fairy pencil your charms 
fhall renew. 


How chang’d in a moment the furface of 
~ things, 

The groves and the gardens are cover’d 
with fnow; 

Soon zephyr fhall flutter your leaves with 
his wing, 

And bathe his light limbs in the dews of 
the rofe. 





TST 


Then faireft complainer forbear thy foft 
lays, 

Nor onlin for thofe bleffings which {pring 
fhall reftore ; 

But mourn for the current of man’s fiect- 
ing days, 

That fealon which flies and revifits ne 
more. i 

THE HERMIT. 








For the MassacuusttTrs MacaziNne. 


Lines, addrefled to LINUS. 
“ Tu eris Maecenas mibi.”” 


\ J HILE others ftrive to ftamp an he- 
roe’s name 

On the tall pillars ef eternal fame ; 

I choofe a nobler theme—I fly to greet 

Sequeftered merit in his dark retreat. 


You firft enfnar’d me with poetic 

chime, é 

And taught my fimple mufe to lifp in 
rhyme ; 

You taught her firft to rife, and nobly dare 

Her new fledg’d pinions thro’ the depth 
of air. 

To thee, as to her parent, now the mufe, 

Returns, and ail her pleafures paft reviews. 

O facred poefy, how oft thy lays 

Have wandered in dark falichoods dreary 
maze; 

Forfook plainreafon, that illuftrious guide, 

To whifper flatt’ry in the ear of pride ; 

Still may I ever {purn the golden bait, 

Or live in this retreat, obfcurely great. 

Not thofe that in the round of affluence 
roll, 

Direct, O Linus, thy afpiring foul. 

While humble, unaffuming merit, fhines, 

Wove in the texture of your polith’d lines, 

How oft have we in tranfport ftruck the 


lyre, 

And felt our bofoms glow with mutual 
fire ; 

To notes of rapture wak’d the filver 
ftring, 


And foar’d {ublime on fancy’s airy wing. 
But when old Homer, with majeftic ftrains, 
Sung the dire terror of the Trojan plains, 
In quick fuccefbon on our ravith'd eyes, 
The illuftrious fhade of laurell’d heroes 
rife. 
What form is this that flits along the 
glades, 
And fhiv’ring wanders in the midnight 
fliades, J 
Half wrapt in clouds the ghoftly form ap- 
cars, 
His face bedew'd with vifionary or 
FR. 
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In fize a mountain, and in ftrength an 
hoft, 
Tis Ajax—obftinately fullen ghoft. 
But who is this that ftalks of milder mein, 
Calm is his afpect, and his brow ferene? 
Hail, mighty Hector, thy renown fhall 
laft, 
And brave the rage of envy’s blighting 
blaft. 
The ftatefman’s policy, and hero’s power, 
Shone forth refulgent in that gloomy 
hour ; 
When rous’d to glory by the martial flame, 
Youfltoodthe foremof of the Trojan name. 
What fullen fpecire moves with graceful 
pride, 
His beamy faulchion glitters at his fide ; 
His radiant vefture purer than the fnows, 
And on his check the richeft crimfon 
glows ; 
His fhining helmet fhoots a thoufand 
ways, 
And to the moon in quiv’ring radiance 
lays ; 
Iluftricus fhade, renown’d Achilles, hail, 
Thy deathlefs deeds fhall over time pre- 
- vail. 
Thus the full moon, when midnight 
damps arife, 
And clouds of darknefs hover round the 
fkies, 
Still fhines ferene a floating orb of light, 
Breaks from the clouds and gilds the brow 
of night. 
But when foft Virgil tunes the Roman 
fhell, 
And bids his lays in mild meanders fwell, 
So ftrong, fo mufically fweet, they roll, 
A tide of foft emotions o’er the foul ; 
The waving trees the foftly murmuring 
gales, 
That hum delightful thro’ the fcented 
vales, 
With pleafure bear the attentive mind a- 
long, 
In the rich melody of Virgil’s fong. 
There fportive flocks, like mountain fhows 
are feen, 
And earth feems fmiling in her livelieft 
green. 
But Offian, wild, irregularly wild, 
The pride of genius—nature’s darling 
child, 
All blind and comfortlefs, would often go 
Where the rude winds thro’ dreary for- 
efts blow, 
And ftop to hear the mountain fpirits 
rave, 
In mild conjunction with the roaring wave. 
Aufpicious fancy, hear my laft requeft, 
Revifit this fair empire of the weit; 
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On fome young poet all thy powers be. 


: ftow, 
Bid from his pen fpontaneous numbers 
flow ; 
Soar to the regions of immortal fame, 
On time’s fwift wing, and Linus be his 
name. 


THE HERMIT. 








To the Editors of the Maflachufetts, Maga- 
zine. 
CENTLEMEN, 
You expreffid a wifh that fome of your Readers 
would furnifo you vith lines upon the clof: of 
the prefert year—if you are not better fupplied, 


the following are much at your fervice, and 


their publication wil) oblige a correfpoudent. 
ih 5 


Written DECEMBER Thirty-/fir/l, 1794. 
“A ND dare a female touch thofe hal- 


low’d ftrings ? 
“ Where ftrains undying, Della Crofee 
flings? 
“ Whole folemn, mellow, grave, melodious 
notes, 
“ Swell in the gale, and on the zephyr 
float !” 


Ah, let the critic {pare the unequal line, 
Below his art the numbers I entwine! 
Shield me fweet candour, thy mild pleas 

prepare, 
And, bi-ft good nature, thy rich phalanx rear; 
Nor let comparifon with blighting breath, 
Prejudge, arraign, and follow to the death, 
Some little niche thetrembling victim give, 
Permit her in the breezy vale to live: 
For fure, tho’ heav’n-born genius cuts the 
fkies, 
Fathoms the depths,and newfound ftreams 
fupplies, 
Yet gratitude, implanted in the breaft, 
May {till in humble language be expreft; 
The world’s benignant prince but waits 
thofe fruits, ; 
Which fuits the foil, and which the culture 
fuits, 
Nor, if the occupant improves Lis time, 
Imputes the fingle talent as a crime, 
"Tis for the indolent and liftle/s mind, 
The righteous cenfure was by beaven defign'd. 


“ But of this day, pray what remains un- 
faid ? 
“ Can Della Crufcan laurels need thy aid?” 
Yet let me {well the tribute of a tear, 
And humbly confcious in the vafe appear, 
The lowly flower may round the margin 
creep, 


Aad 
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Atid common forrows, common minds 
may weep ; 

The language of the peerlefs bard, I own, 

From rich parnafiian founts hath copious 
flown ; 

And,with the painter, fam’d in days of old, 

While art and nature all their charms un- 


fold— 

Abforb’d in wonder, with rapt tongue I 
cry, 

J too have written, and have fwell’d the 
figh ; 

Have mourn’d the lapfe of time, departed 
joys, 

Thofe death-wing’d hours, whofe torpid 
flight deftroys ; 

December oft hath mark’d my drowned 
eyes, 


And its return mementos fad fupplies! 

its gathering gicoms, attir’d in fable vet! 

With all their horrors on my mind im- 
prett, 

Hears, or creates the florm,howe’er ferene, 

May’s dewy zephyrs feem to intervene. 


And, e’en fince laft its mantle fwept the 

plain, 

Drear harbinger of winter’s {now clad 
reign, 

Though oft before of many a good bereft, 

And few to folace my torn heart were left! 

Yet once again the miffive weapon fped, 

To fwell the annals of the hallow’d dead, 

With aim too fure the fatal mifchief flew, 

And from my graip its beauteous victim 
drew ! 

Cherubic innocent, her lovely form, 

Thus early fainted, “{cap’d from every 
ftorm, 

Retention melancholy fhall retrace, 

Fond to delineate her angel face, 

Too foon,alas, the infant voyager crown'd, 

Her erial manfion, and her heav’n hath 
found ! 

And tho’ thro’ paradife fhe wings her way, 

Yet circling friends fill tread the thorny 
way ; 

Regretting tears we o’er fweet Anna fhed, 

And breathe new forrows round her clay 
turf’d bed. 


How fad the retrofpect, how many 

throng ! 

What venerable fhadows pafs along. 

Dear fades belov’d, next to my God re- 
ver'd, 

Full many a pang of heart for me ye 
fhar’d ; 

Peace to your fpirits, hovering ferapbs 
wait, 

Years muft roll om, the hour ordain'd by 
fate; 





My work perform’d, the tafk affign’d com- 
lete, 
Beyond this woe-fraught fcene my friends 
I meet. 
I hail this parting day, this clofing year, 
Full charg’d to me the length’ning hours 
en + ered, 
This revolution tardy to my fight, 
Delay’d too long its heavy, ling’ring flight, 
Pregnant, and crowded with events it rofe, 
And ftill replete with ills the vifion fthows ! 
My native rocks, my native hills refign’d, 
To my lorn breaft new hopes and fears I 
bind; 
Boldly adventuring o’er the untry’d way, 
Neceility my weary fteps obey ; 
And what, tho’ wintry time advancing on, 
Loudly proclaims of life the waning fun. 
Tho’ o’er the glofly honouts of my head, 
Its fleeting influence is infidious fhed ; 
What tho’ the boifterous winds of heaven 
defcend, 
And to the narrow houfe I rapid bend, 
Let me not mourn the univerfal doom, 
Nor fhrink relutant from the opening 
tomb : 
For fure thefe glooms which feem to fhroud 
the grave, 
Oblivion’s wand o’er each career to wave, 
Are but the prelude of returning {pring, 
Which in its train immortal joys fhall 
bring, 
The perfum’"d breeze—gay fummer’s flows 
ery veft, 
Prolific autumn in rich purple dreft ; 
Thefe fhall perennial live, mid mildeft 
ikies, 
While funs eternal fhall unfading rife ; 
No more fhall winter's ever ponderous 
wing, { fling, 
Wide o’cr the globe its ftormy horrors 
But banifh’'d to the dark abodes of 


night, 
Mankind thal! hailthe gladfome beams of 
light ! 
Through {pace interminable bend their 
courfe, 


Knowledgeinhaling from its parent fource ; 
Retracing funs and fyftems as they roll, 
Amply dilatiog the expantive foul. 


Then fhall philanthropy—bleft fove- 
reign reign, 
And every fentiment her rule maintain, 
Sincerity with iky rob’d peace entwine, 
And order, born of heaven, the trio joia, 
Till happinefs eventual gathers round, 
And truth confummate is with honour 
crowa'd, 
Till the bright day with deathlefs {plendor 
breaks, 
Ta 
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To new born joys till every fenfe awakes, 
Till man, ne more regretting Adam’s fall, 
“One vaft unbounded fpring encircles 

all.” 
CONSTANTIA. 








For the MassacuusetTTs MAGAZINE. 


The FUNERAL. 


ITHIN an oak’s diffufive fhade, 
whole top 
Waved high in air, and kifled each paff- 
ing gale, 
I gently laid me down; while naught was 
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With pleafing rapture and devotive awe, 

Ye tenants of the air, no more will | 

Attend to your enchanting fongs, but 
feek 

Some fympathetic fhades to eafe my woe. 

When gloomy midnight reigned, I often 
uled ‘ 

Torambleo’er the fields and tafte delights, 

Whofe every breeze brought pleafure, 
health and love. 

But, now far diftant all thofe pleafing 
{cenes, 

Thofe fprightly thoughts that revel in my 
breatt. 


| And heard thenightingale’s melodious layé 





heard, 

Save the foft found that whifpering fancy | 
wrought. 

Sudden the deep-toned death-bells aw- 

ful found 

Came like jow thunder folling on the 
gale, } 

I turned, and lo! a melancholy train, 

Moving in filence o’er the gloomy fields. 

Juft o’er their heads the difmal ura was | 

“™ feen, 

Slowly majeftic waving; while the pall 

Stretched its black fkirts and flapped with 
every breeze. 

Behind, the mournful, melancholy band, 

Hung down their heads, and wet the 
ground with tears. 

Slow they approached to where yon {culp- 
tured {tones 

Jn length’ning folitary order ftand! there 
ftopt, 

And freed their fhoulders of the preciqu 
load. , 

Then in the bofom of the yawning rave 

They laid their much-loved friend ; and 
turning round, 

Bade him a lingering, bong and laft fares | 
well, 

Then quick departing from the mournful 
fcene, 

With heavy pace, they meafared back the 
ground, 

All but Salima, who remained there fill, 

To pay her lait fad tribute to her love, 

And mourn the man ihe ever held moft 
dear. 

With pleafure once I view’d the fan's 

broad beam ; 

But, now his joyful, foul-enlivening ray, 

The clouds of forrow hide, alas ! from me. 

Once I, enraptured in the flow’ry fpring, 

Beheld the trees in al! their beauty bloom ; 

From them | now avert my weary eyes, 

Sad emblems of the youth whofe lois I 
mourn. 

Once | frequented yonder pleafing grove 











Adieu, ye venerable plains, where oft 

In mufing folitude I loved to ftray ; 

Ye dear retreats of ianocence and mirth, 

Receive my fad, my long, my laft adieu. 

Soft fighs the grafs that on the grecn tom’ 
grows, 


' And fofter flill the turtle coos her fong ; 


So fhall my numbers tell thy early fate. 
With melancholy gricf alone I'll feek 
Yon dreary mountain’s folitary cave, 
And count my forrowsall the live-long day: 
For thee, dear youth, [ll tune my mourns 
ing harp, 
And there fecurely fing down fummef 
funs. 
LINUS. 








A Descrirrion of WINTER. 


ROM mountains of cternal fnow, 
And Zemd/a’s dreary plains ; 
Where the bleak winds for ever blow, 
And froft for ever reigus ; 


Lo! Wiater comes in fogs array'd, 
With ice, and fpangled dews ; 
To dews, and fogs, and ftorms be paid 
»The tribute of the mufe. 


Each flowery carpet nature fpread, 
Is vanifh’d from the eye ; 

Where’er unhappy lovers tread, 
No Philomel is nigh. 


No blufhing rofe unfolds its bloom, 
No tender lilies blow, 

To icent the air with rich perfume, 
Or grace my charmer’s brow. 


Hail! ev'ry pair whom love unites, 
In Hymer’s pleafing ties ; 

That endlefs fource of pure delights, 
That blefling of the wife ! 

Tho’ yon poor ord no warmth beftows, 
And ftorms united meet, 

The flame of love, and friendfiip glows 
With unextinguifhed heat ! 


MONTHLY 











Be Sad 
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GAZETTE. 


Summary of foreign I ntelligence. 


GERMANY. 
Vienna, Set. 23. 

HE laft official advices from Holland, 
received fome days ago, ftate, that 
their condition is aitered vaftly for the 
better. In the different actions lately near 
the capital, the Poles always attacked, and 
were uniformly victorious. On the nights 
of the 28th and ayth, 200 men from the 
camp of General Zapazezek furprized 
two Ruflian batteries,cut the men to pieces, 
and carried off their artillery. The details 
of the particular actions which preceded 
the retreat of the King of Pruflia, would 
be uninterefting, but all accounts concur 
in declaring, that the Prutiians have entire- 
ly evacuated the territories of the republic. 

The Auftrians having continued to ad- 
vance, though in au apparent friendly 
manner, were met by fome Polith bat- 
tallions, which defeated them, and took 
feventy of them prifoners with their arms 

nd baggage. 

The infurgents in Great Poland, on the 
41ft, funk at Wrecklawck, fourteen veflels 
laden with military ftores for the fiege of 
Warfaw. 

The Polith troops took poffeffion of the 
Palatinate of Sandamin, and Cracow; and 
Kofciuiko hangs upon the rear of the Pruf- 
fian army. Difcontents are manifefting 
themfelves fo ftrongly in Silefia, as to 
caufe apprchemfions for the fafety of that 
province ; and in Lithuania, the Poles 
have already poffetled themfeives of the 
cities of Minfk and Niefwick. 

The two Engliih plenipotentiaries have 
had their audience leave, and will! fhortly 
quit this city ; but whether they will go 
direct to London, or to any other place 
firft, we do not know. 

With regard to the treaty between 
Great-Britain and Auftria, the following 
farther particulars have tranfpired : 

1. Great-Britain will immediately pay 
the fubfidies to be granted as foon’ as Auf- 
tria fhall requeft them 

2. Great-Britain will moftearneftly co- 
Operate in the re-conqucft of the Nether- 
lands. to be effected as fvon as poffible. 

3. The Netherlands fhall have a ftand- 
fog militia fufficient to cover them. rd 





4. The convention entered into at the 
Hague fhall be annulled. 

5. Auftria is to receive of Great-Britain 
the ium of 4,000,000 of florins per annum, 
for which ic fhall cover with troops, Ma- 
eftricht, Breda, and all the frontier prov- 
inces. 

Beruin, Sept. 23. The king is arrived 
at Potfdam. The army of the Rhine 
will certainly be withdrawn, except feven- 
teen thoufand men as the electoral con- 
tingent. According to the moft recent 
advices from fouth Pruflia, the infurrec- 
tign is {till predominant. The infurgents 
are faid to maflacre all the {mall detache 
ments of Pruilians they fall upon una- 
wares, and to hang the officers. This 
misfortune lately occurred to a counfellor 
of war, and a young recciver of the excife. 
Propofals of peace are generally talked of ; 
and it is added that an officer of diftinCiion 
will thortly be fent to Warfaw for the pur- 
pofe of negociating. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Manuerm, Sept. 25. Every thing in 
our neighbourhood has been quiet fuce 
day betore yefterday. <A ftrong corps of 
French were faid to be feen yefterday 
marching towards Riefbeck. Field mare 
fhal Moileudorff is again at Kre.tznach, 
The report of Neuftadt being taken by the 
Imperialifts is not true; on thecontrary, 
the enterprize of Gen. Wartenfleber nas 
failed, and he has retreated with fome lols. 

Munsrer, Sept, 30. We have acard 
nothing here of the approach of a Prufllan 
army, fo much talked ot, for the relief of 
Holland : Bot it appears certain that Gene 
Molicnodortf is preparing to advance with 
12 or 15000 men to fuccour the Auftrians 
near the lower Rhine. 

ENGLAND. 

Lonpon, Sept. 25. The following partice 
ulars, which have not yet appeared, are ex 
tracted from a variety of letters, which we 
have received from correfpondents in the 
Britith army. 

General Pichegru was near being tik- 
en on the 12th inft. when his adjutant 
gen: and another officer were taken by a 

arty of the Huars of Choifeuil. 

The war of pofts that has jatcly been 
carried 
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carried on, has given room for inftances 
of cruelty unknown but in civil wars. 
The Huflars of Choifeuil, almoft all emi- 
grants, attacked on the 12th init. a party 
ofthe French called the Huilars de la lib- 
erte, and cut every man to pieces.—-The 
French Huflars called out for mercy ; but 
the emigrants, recollecting the mercy 
their unfortunate brethren had received, 
did not {pare a fingle man. 

A fquadron of fix fail of the line and 3 
frigates, failed from Breft on the rath of 
Sept. to intercept the Mediterranean con- 
voy; twenty other frigates are faid to be 
cruifing in the bay of Bifcay. The port of 
Genoa is again open, and the Englifh 
Minifter is fhortly expected there. 

The towns and villages in France, 
which have changed their names fince the 
Revolution, amount to 6000. 

The contribution which the French lev- 
ied on Ghent was 7,000,000 of florins. 

The laft mail brought a letter from 
Laufanne, containing the following intelli- 
gence; Lyons has refumed its name—It 
is rebuilding—The ariftocrats have been 
recalled to it, and trade begins to revive 
there. 

Yefterday a courier arrived at the Span- 
ifh ‘Ambaftador’s, with letters from the 
court of Madrid, by which we learn, that 
the courts of Spain and Naples are come 
to a determination to profecute the war 
with the utmoft vigor. 

Sept. 29. It is with a degree of emo- 
tion which it is impoflible for us to de- 
feribe, but in which we are certain that 
every loyal fubject, and good man, will 
ftrongly participate, that we communicate 
to the public the exiftence of a plot for 
the affaffination of our'moft gracious king. 

The particulars of this alarming and a- 
trocious defign it would be improper at 
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prefent fully to difclofe; but upon a 
point on which the public intereft will be 
fo much excited, the people have a right 
to expect fome fatisfactory information. 
Yefterday the privy council fat in their 
chamber at Whitehall to examine two pers 
fons, who where apprehended upon fufpi- 
cion of being materially concerned in this 
plot—The council met early in the after. 


noon and fat until 4 o’clock—The perfons - 


examined were of the names of William 
Higgins and John Pierre-Lemaitre. A 
poifoned arrow was to be aimed at the 
breaft of the king——This was to be di- 
rected from the pit, through an air ma- 
chine of particular conftruction, while a 
riot was to have been raifed, which would 
of courfe, have attracted the general at- 
tention of the audience. Who was to 
have been the immediate agent in this 
bufinefs, we do not know, but Higgins was 
to have fupplied the poifon.—The fufpi- 
cion of the bufinefs firft arofe from the 
mechanic employed to make the inftru- 
ment. 





FRANCE. 

Sept. 7. Aletter was read from Cum- 
ell, adjutant general of the army in the 
Alps, informing the convention, that the 
Piedmontefe to the number of 8000 men, 
attacked the French on the 17th, at three 
o'clock in the morning; but the difpofi- 
tions which the French commander with 
3000 men, had made to receive them, 
prevented any defire to return to the 
charge, and they left 30 prifoners in the 
hands of the French. 

Sept. 17th. Report of the telegraphe —The 
Republicans purfued, beat the enemy be- 
fore Bois le Duc, the 28th Fructidor, to 
the evening ; 1500 prifoners, 8 cannon, 2 
number of fufils, waggons and horfes are 
the fruits of the day. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Extra of a letter from a gentleman in Europe, 
to bis correfpondent in this town. 
HOUGH I often pay my refpects 

to Mr. Jay, when all preient are in 
the American intereft, yet we, none of us, 
ever could get from, him, any thing re- 
fpecting the ftage or forwardneis of his 
bufinefs, and from the neceflity alone of 
the Britith cabinet’s granting all and «even 
more than he at one time would have ex- 
acted, we have reafon to fuppofe that he 
will by and by retura back, and be heart- 





ily welcomed by his felléw-citizens. It is 
rumoured, and not without fome truth, 
that the Britifh cabinct never had a hard- 
er or tougher hand to deal with than 
they fied in Citizen Jay; this, with the 
critical fituation of Great Britain juft now, 
wil. infure him fuccefs ; and it has been 
mentioned in circles where I have been, 
who are not in the American inter ft, 
that he, Mr. Jay, is embracing the pref- 
ent opportunity, and will obtain the priv- 
ilege of the carrying trade to the Weft 
lndies, 
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Indies, fo far as that the United States 
fhall have accels to all the iflands with 
free liberty to carry and bring any thing 
to and fror. them they pleafe : For in- 
ftance, a veivl not exceeding 120 tons 
burthen, may go from Bofton, with a car- 
go of any thing to the ifland of Jamaica; 
there fell and purchafe a cargo of fugar, 
and carry it back to Bofton, land it, and 
then if you pleafe, refhip it, in any fize 
veflel, and carry itto any European mar- 
ket, except Great Britain and Ireland— 

“This point gained, as the United States 
can carry, in times of peace, for about 
one half what Great Britain can, fhe will 
go near to make a monopoly of the whole 
carrying bufinefs. Altho’ Mr. Jay, as be- 
fore obferved, is clofe in the extreme, 
yet from this Icaking out of the other 
party, I hardly doubt its truth, and as 
Great Britain muft be at peace with the 
United States, fhe will juft now grant al- 
moft any thing Mr. Jay may demand, and 
1 do not think he will be wanting or 
{paring in his exertions. 

“To attempt to give you a particular ac- 
count of the political world at this time, 
would be endlefs, and needlefs, as you 
will doubtlefs have things detailed in your 
own papers ; and give me leave to oblerve, 
generally, Phat France is every where fuc- 
cefsful, and fuch extraordinary genius and 
energy does fhe poflefs, that if the execu- 
tive of that country flhould declare they 
would build a bridge from Calais to Dover, 
1 fhould think it accomplifhed. Going on 
for three months more as they have for 
the three paft, they will have all the can- 
non in Europe and half the merchant vef- 
fels of Great-Britain—Holland muft ei- 
ther makea feparate peace or be conquered 
in all the’ prefent month; and in either 
cafe, France will have the Dutch navy in 
her feale, and then, by next fpring, the 
will be able to break the back of the 
Britith navy; of fuch importance does 
France conceive this object to be, that 
fhe will not make peace till it is accom- 
plithed. ” 





Philad. Nov. 27. 
By the Pigou, Loxley, arrived yefter- 
day, papers are received only one day later 
than thofe before come to hand, but they 
contain intelligence of the firft impor- 
tance. The fiege of Maeftricht, that key 


*to part of Holland, may be con fidered as 


the immediate confequence of the victory. 
From the Courier of Sep. 26. 
Yeflerday a meffenger arrived from the 
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continent, with intelligence of an event 
perhaps as calamitous as any that has 
occurred this war. 

General Clairfayt has been defeated af- 
ter an engagement of three days. 

His army confifted of between 60 and 
70,c0omen, and was pofted between Maef- 
tricht and Liege ; his right wing encamped 
in the neighbourhood of the former, and 
his left occupying the ftrong poft of La 
Chartruefe. 

It was on the left wing the French made 
their principal attack. It commenced on 
the 17th inft. and it was not till the 1gth, 
that the French fucceeded with a lof 
on the fide of the Auftrians of from 12 to 
13,000. 

The Duke of York was defeated on the 
17th, with the lofs of 500 men—From the 
morning herald of Sep. 27. Government, 
we are informed, are in poffeilion of intel- 
ligence of the moft melancholy nature 
from the army of General Clairtayt. This 
brave, but unfortunate officer, with a- 
bout 70,000 men under his command, was 
attacked by the enemy, inimmenfe force, 
on the 17th inftant, between Maeftricht 
and Liege. He fuftained the vigorous af- 
fault with his wonted courage and intre- 
pidity, ina manner, which, although even- 
tually overpowered by fuperiority of 
force, muft reflect on him immortal honor. 
The engagement, it appears, lafted near 
three days with very little intermiffien ; 
the two firfl of which he had apparently 
the advantage ; but on the third the ene- 
my unfortunately fucceeded in turning his 
left wing, and obliged him to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Aix la Chapelle, with 
the lofs of upwards of 12,000 men. 

This of courfe occafious a total change 
in the plan of operations in that quarter. 
Maettricht is now, we fear, left entirely 
unprotected, and Gen. Clairfayt muft con- 
tent himfelf with acting cn the defenfive in 
the beft manner he can, and faving the 
fhattered remains of his defeated army. 
General Jourdan commanded the French 
troops in this affair, whofe lofs is not men- 
tioned, but muft have been coufiderably 
greater than that of the allies. 

General Pichegrwis purfuing the Duke 
of York with a force confifting of 80,000 
men; aiid ashis Royal Highnefs cannot 
hope for any fuecours from the Auftrian 
army, his plan, doubtlefs will be, to affect 
a farther retreat from the dangers with 
which he appears to be threatened. 

‘The accounts from Holland are mofta- 
larming. The Duke of York is taid to 

have 
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have pafled Nimeguen and to be evidently 
on his retreat acrois the Rhine; while by 
the laft moveme t of Clairfayt, he feems 
alfo to be onthe route to crofs the fame 
river. What may be the complete iur- 
render of the ficld to the French, our in- 
telligent readers will readily fee—The pot- 
feffion of Holland which nothing could 
have given the French but the guilt and 
folly of our minifters, ill add to the ma- 
rein of our enemy fuch power as muft be 
tremendous, particularly when we confid- 
er the fituation and extent of the coaft 
and ports from which this additional force 
will enfue—If already they have commit- 
ted {uch devaftations on the north feas, 
what muft be the havock on our trade, 
when, to fuch a length of coaft they add 
the fhipping/ the fkill and the induftry of 
the Dutch—-We may then be reduced to 
the melancholy fituation, when even our 
ariftocrats will nox object, in parliment, to 
the cutting of canals, as there will be other 
means of {upplying London with coals. 





BULLION. 

In one of the veflels juft arrived from 
France, near three tons o/ filver in ingots 
have been imported—This may be a val- 
uable acquilition to the miat of the Uni- 
ted States. 





Dr. PRIESTLY 

has been unanimoufly elected profeffor of 
Chymifty, of the univerfity of Peanfylva- 
nia—He has, however, declined the ape 
pega. having purchafed a lot on the 

ans of the Sufquehannah, in the town 
of Northumberland, where he intends 
next {pring to build a houfe, and enjoy 
the pleafures of rural and domeftic life. 





The troops which ware called out to act 
againft the Pennfylvania infurgents, have 
returned to their, refpective homes; ex- 
cept thofe who have enlifted to ferve nine 
months in order to fecure the execution 
of the laws ia the feat of infurrection. 





TREATY, 

lately concluded between the United 
States and the Indians of the fix nations. 

The United States to relinquith all 
claims to the lands known by the name of 
the Oncida, Onondago and Cayuga refer- 
vations, and another tract of country ly- 
ing partly upon the lakes Ontario and 
Erie; to pay the fix nations an annuity of 
4500 dollars forever; and to deliver to 
them at the conclufion of the treaty, 10,000 
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dollars worth of goods. In confequence 
of which,the fix nations relinquith their 
claims to all other lands within the United 
States, and alfo grant the privilege ofa 
waggon road from Slufher to lake Erie, 
aad the privilege of lading veffels in 
any of the crecks or harbors within their 
country. 





IN A TEMPEST, 
which took place on the coaft of England, 
about the 1ft of october, a great number 
af vetiels. were caft away—we fiucerely 
hope that none of our American mariners, 
were among the unfortunate. 





HARVARD COLLEGE LOTTERY. 

On the 16th. the drawing of the firft 
clais of Harvard College Lottery ended— 
When lefs than an huudred remained in 
the wheels—No. 13547 drew 10,000 dol- 
lars. This is the property of the Col- 
loge. 





MARRIAGES. 
Massacuuse1Ts—— Boffon, Mr. Matthi- 
as Crocker to Mifs Rebeeca Vollentine, 
Mr. Jofeph Bond to Mifs Ruthy Chitten- 
den. 
Barre, Eleazer James, Efq. attorney at 
law, to Mifs Brooks. 
Holden, Mr. Rufus Flagg to Mifs Rachel 
Dwella. 
W orcefter, Capt. Jofeph Torrey to Mrs. 
Azubah Gouldmg. 
Lancafier, Francis Blake, Efq. attorney at 
law, to Mis Eliza Augufta Chandler. 
Watertown, Mr. John Williams to Mifs 
Rhoda Willington. 





DEATHS. 

Massacuvuserts—Bofon, Mr. Jofeph 
Dolbeare, 30; Mr. Alexander Galloway, 
32; Mrs. Ann Holden, 55; Mr. William 
Kennedy, 40; Mafter John Green, 12 ; 
Mrs. Martha Sniveron, of Newyork, 59; 
Mr. Ebenezer Weld, 37; Col. Jofiah 
Flagg; Mrs. Mary Woart, 57; Mr. Sam- 
uc! Cooke. 

Danvers, Mr. Nathaniel Goldthwait, 87; 

Northfield, Rev. John Hubbard, 69. 

Suttoa, Rev. Grendall Rawfon of Dover, 
73. 
Warwick, Mr. Jofiah Gale, 72. 
Worcefter, Doc. Thomas Nichols, $2; 
Mr. David Johnion, 24. 

Ipfwich, Nir. Benjamin Fellows, 83. 

Gorham.—Mra. Elizabeth Gould, aged 
26, daughter of the Rev. Paul Coffin, of 
Buxton. 
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Temper, on, as it refpects the Happi- 

nefs of the Married State, 346 
Traits, Hiftorical, 496 


Thayer, Ebenezer, Hon. Epitaph on, 227 
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Toulon, recapture of, 188 | Water Spouts, Theory of, 516 
Vv. Winter, 407 
Virtue in Diftrefs, Picture of, 616 | War, fyftem of, among the Indians, 713 
Ww. . Y. 

' Women, general Remarks on, 20 | Young Lady, Advice to, 23% 

World, Knowledge of, at an early Age, 42 | Young Ladies, Condu@ of, during 
War, Thoughts on, 163 Courtihip, 301, 504 
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INDEX to the POETRY. 

' A. Fenclon, M. de, lines from the French i 
Anna, lines by, 441 of, ane 
Autumnal piece, 566 | Friendfhip, ede on, ibid. ) 
Acroftic, 249 | Funeral, the, 76@ ii. | 

Anna Louifa, Sonnet to, 310 6. . 

: Acroftics, 31 | Greatnefs, true, diftinguifhed from ) 

| Acroftic, A44 falfe, 314 i 

. Abbey Father, his will, 696 | Glazier, epitaph on, 504 

B. H. 
Bird-Iflands, a Fable, 243 | Hermit and the Wren, 634 ; 
Bouquet, Le, des Rofes, 565 | Hermit, to the, 632 4 
Bouquet, Le, 378 | Head of an human Skeleton, verfes 

: Barrell, Jofeph, Efq. Reflections on occafioned by, 572 

: viewing the feat of, 693 | Hope, lines to, 53 

' Bards, the fongs of the five, who fang Hutband, choice of, 120 

; at night, 694, 755 | Horace, Ode 7, book 4, tranflation of , 246 | 

$ Hope, on, 629 ; 

| Cot, the, §4 | Harriton, Milfs, her occafional addrefs, 31 § j 

Country Boy, lines by, 114 | Holbrook, William, lines te the mem- | 

Columbia, by Dr. Dwight, U4 ory of, 569 i} 

Conftantia, Sonnet to, 180 I. 

' Clarke, Thomas, Epitaph on, 186 | Independence, Ode on, 440 

| Clown, his reply, 380 | Indian, the,in prifon, ~ 606 
Comelah, a Fragngent, 439 | Impromptu, on reading the lines to the 
Cheerfulnefs, Hymn to, 506 Rofe, 180 
College, clofe of the week at, 693 | Independence, an Ode, 443 

D. ‘ 
Daphne, power of, 246 | Jehovah, 373 | 
Damon's Soliloquy, 310 | Jupiter and Mercury, a Fable, 115 
Death of Lt. T. F. poem occafioned by, 307 L 
Death of a young Lady, on, 380 | Lady’s defcription of herfelf, 120 
Daphnis and Evelina, 569 | Lute, Addrefs to my, ir 
Delia, lines to, on her approaching Life, an Ode, 186 
nuptials, 571 | Labourer, the contented, _ 5°9 ) 
Daify,to a Mountain, 756°| Lines, by a young Lady, on Matri- 
E. mony, $66 
Elegy, an, 310, 756 | Lines, written ona favourite place, 248 j 
Epigram, 186, 380 | Love, lurking, ' 379 
Epitaph, 444 | Lines written by a parent tohisfon, 441 
Epifode, an 568 | Liberty, Ode to, ; ; 508 
Epilogue, occafional, to the contraft 179 | Lines, occafioned by a Mifs’ fhedding 
Emma, lines by _ 180 tears on the commiflion of a fault, 443 
F. Lake in Savoy, Stanzas to, 505 ) 
Fanny, lines to, 181 | Levett, Dr. Lines tothe memory of, 698 ‘7 
Frefh Pond,Cambridge, poemon, 44! Lines, to a Mourning Dove, 757 
; Fancy, the pleafures of, 633 , addreffed to Linus, ibid. 
Fragments, 379 » On the Clofe of the Year, 75% 
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M.. | Sacrifice, the Acceptable, 116 
Murderer, his reflections in prifon, 377 | Salutation, the Morning, ly 
Mathera, Lines addrefled to, 630 Sun, Stanzas to, 117 
Maulda, 116 | Sorrow, the Adieu to, 18; 
Memory, on, 184 | Song, 1s 
forning, on the fea fhore, _ 570, Shame and Guilt, ibid. 
Moule, to a, on turning her up with | Scot, the, a Ballad, 18 
the plough, 697 | Song, hag 
N. ' Sun Dial, Lines written over, ibid. 
Nightingale, 626 Spring, Ode on, 248 
Night, 698 Stoic, the Fair, Bin 
oO. Scotith Poetry, Rape on, 312 
Ofcar, 377 Spinfter’s Origin, 380 
Old Maid’s reply toa Bachelor, i120 Song, a, 633 
Ode, to Truth, 631 , of a Spirit, 508 
,on Independence 440, 443 Sonsof America, Addrefs tothe rifing, sox 
o—, on Life, 186 Spirit, Song of, 508 
, to Liberty, 508  Simile, by J. W. Efq. 566 
—, on Spring, 248 Sunrife, a Sonnet, 573 
, on Fricndfhip, 440 Sonnet, 310, 572 
P. , to Mifs Williams, 113 
Prologue, Prize, 49 , to Anna Louifa, 310 
Prologue to the Tragedy of Zara, 53 , to Conflantia, 180 
Parfon, the {porting, 54 , to the Morning, £04 
Paine, Thomas, Panegyric on, 1i3 | , to the Lily, ibid, 
Paftoral, a, 18: Sunfet, 696 
Paftoral, in modern ftyle, 184 | a 
Philenia, lines to, 312. Time, end of,a Vifion, 250 
Poem, commemorative of Whaley, | Taylor, a, to the Vemory of, 503 
Goffe, &c. 375» 437 | Tarleton, Col. Stanzas, addreffed to, 565 
Peace, mental, Stanzas to, 376 Titania, to her Love, 567 
Paper, a Poem, sor | Thoughts on Waking, 572 
Philofopher, and the Coxcomb, 630 V. 
R. Village of Fancy, to the, 444 
Retal ation, a Poem, 54 Venus outwitted, 247 
Role, the, by Dr. Ladd, 116 Village Lafs, Lines to, Zit 
Rebusin Feb y mag’ine,Solutionof 182,183 Virtue, the advantages of, 508 
Robin, toa, 309 Ww. 
Retirement, rural, 314 Winter’s Walk, 53 
Role, the faded, 376 Wind, Vertes to the, 443 
Reply, the, 246 Warren, the Ghoft of,a Vifion, 507 
Rebus. 249 Wolf, General, Epitaph on, 572 
Robinfon, Mrs. Stonars by, §02 Watch, Motto for, 636 
Rofe, the, and cue Butterfly, 55 | Winter, a defcription of, 760 
S | ‘ 
Sonnet. tranfacion of 53 Young Lady Bathing, on fecing, ata 
Song, and Parody, 54 diftance, 508 
Directions to the Binders for placing the Plaies. 
A view of the Green in Lexington, 3 +) Summer, 387 
The Guillotine, 8 | View of Concord, IFO 393 
Tontine Buildings, 67 | Floretta and Florio, 4st 
Great Pyramid in Feypt, 131 | Autumn, 51S 
Spring, 195 | Mola Tetraodon, 579 
Mount Pleafant, 200 201 | AScenec in Alexis, G6 OF 608 
A fcevie from the Vicar of Wakefield, 259 | The Fata! Alcernative, 643 
The Fennec, &e. 323 | Winter, 7°7 
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